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REGISTERED MAIL 


Dear Reader: 


This two in one issue of The Chris- 
tian Register for August-September is 
an effort to meet an advancing cost of 
living in the magazine field. Each 
copy of The Christian Register costs 
us a great deal more than we charge 
you. Our growing subscription list 
has far from solved our budget prob- 
lem. We hope our readers will sym- 
pathize with this decision to combine 
two months’ Registers into one issue. 
The next issue will be dated October 
first. 


Star Island conferences began again 
after a five-year enforced “holiday” due 
to the war. We attended during youth 
week for the New England Regional 
A.U.Y.ers. Our cover testifies to the 
presence of as representative a group of 
American young people as one could 
hope to find. The report by Lucia B. 
Smith of Chestnut Hill (Mass.), A.U.Y 
member, on page 363, was prepared in 
the Newspaper Workshop. The resolu- 
tions on various pages indicate that the 
delegates did more than wear “*T” shirts 
and sit in the sun. We are not worried 
about America’s future if its youth enjoy 
freedom of speech. 


Lake Geneva (Wisconsin) is the next 
Unitarian conference on our schedule, 
and we will be there when this issue 
reaches you (or soon thereafter), sign- 
ing up Register writers for next fall and 
winter. Eight different centers in North 
America entertain Unitaran summer 
conferences. It was once only one! We 
believe in evolution. 


A world order issue of the Register 
will appear October first, and we appeal 
to churches and individual subscribers 
to order extra copies now. We intend to 
set some kind of a record in quality and 
quantity that month. We have had three 
similar issues in recent years and know 
how popular they are. 


Lord Woolton, a contributor one year 
ago to The Christian Register, recently 
was named chairman of the Conservative 
Party of Great Britain. He was food 
minister during the war. 

Who’s Who in America contains 
thumbnail biographies of a.large major- 
ity of our Register writers. Most of the 
men and women who contribute articles 
are people well established in their pro- 
fessions by dint of hard work and un- 
questioned ability. One thing we do not 
ask any contributor is his religious, eco- 


Vincent Price of Hollywood known most 
recently for his role in “Dragonwyck,” Paul 
Robeson and the editor of the Register 
spoke at a large rally in Washington re- 


cently. An article by Mr. Price appears 
on page 351. Mr. Robeson has twice 
contributed to this journal. 


nomic, or political creed. His words are 
self validating—or they are not. No 
other authority is worth bothering with. 
This note is to answer collectively sev- 
eral notes from label-pinners-on. 


Gremlins again. We deeply regret the 
errors in the July Register. Mr. Shel- 
ley’s article, “Shall We Preach 
Politics?” was continued from page 
310 to 320. Bishop Szent-Ivanyi’s name 
was incorrectly spelled under his photo- 
graph. 


‘'Together we advance” is at the 
printers now. Itis the Beacon Press book 
about contemporary Unitarianism. Fif- 
teen authors contribute to its very sub- 
stantial size—not to mention more spir- 
itual matters such as ideas, clues and 
discussion of our Unitarian religion in 
a fast-moving period of world history. 
It covers everything Unitarian—theism, 
naturalism, humanism, the Unitarian 
Service Committee, our social philoso- 
phy, churchmanship, liberal religion and 
science, the Aglipayans, the Bramo Sa- 
maj, progressive education in religion, 
and many Other things. 


Goddard College seniors asked us to 
deliver a Baccalaureate sermon June 23 
in Plainfield, Vermont, specifying their 
preference for a discussion of interna- 
tional affairs rather than advice on how 
to face life with a bachelor’s degree. 
The Green Mountain boys and girls are 
not as individualistic and detached as 
the myth makers would have us believe. 


Margo’s article, “Whether You Like It 
or Not” (June, 1946), was read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers beyond 
our Register lists when it appeared in 


Reader’s Scope (August, 1946). 


UNITARIAN 
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Unitarian 
Working-Principles 


THE FOLLOWING IS A DESCRIPTIVE 
STATEMENT OF MOST COMMON 
PRESENT-DAY UNITARIAN WORK- 
ING-PRINCIPLES, IN THE JUDG- 
MENT OF COMMITTEE A, 1944: 


The Unitarian churches are founded 
upon 


Individual freedom of belief 
Discipleship to advancing truth 


The democratic process in human 
relations 


Universal brotherhood, undivided 
by nation, race or creed, and 


Allegiance to the cause of a united 
world community 


Norman Cousins of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (p. 339), Bishop Ox- 
nam p. 374), and Senator Wayne Morse 
last month all beat us editorially to the 
tape, and we are troubled lest the bold 
words will always be spoken first by 
worthy men outside our fold. We want 
to see more prophetic flames above the 
heads of Unitarians. (A very partisan 
prejudice, we admit.) 


The radio comes first in our series on 
America’s Unfinished Business: A Study 
of Our Cultural Lag. Having heard sey- 
eral soap operas coming in on the ether 
over Bluehill Bay this month, we read 
Mr. Robertson’s article (p. 354) with 
special relish. 5; Ho 
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IT SEEMS TO US 


For Jewish-Arab Freedom 
To the Register: 


It is not easy to account for the 


utter sense of outrage which Dr. Albert 
D. Belden’s “spiritual” solution to the 
Palestine question arouses. It would 
be much easier to dismiss his program, 
described by Donald Messenger in a 
July Register article, as an innocuous 
and_ well-intentioned, if negligible, 
panacea. 

Dr. Belden, a British Congregational 
minister, proposes that Christians in- 
tercede as “peacemaker” between Jews 
and Arabs. For this purpose he has 
formed a movement known in England 
as “Christianity Calling.” He is now 
propagating its program on this side 
of the Atlantic. 
acknowledge that the conflict in Pale- 
tine has practically nothing to do with 
religious differences. 

He proposes that Palestine serve as 
a cultural centre for world Jewry— 
while hundreds of thousands of Jews 
still are held in camps after all these 
years of suffering. The Jewish popula- 
tion that would be permitted to live 
in Palestine would equal that of the 
Arab—but half of them would live 
there on a rotating basis, taking uni- 
versity courses perhaps and then re- 
turning to scattered settlements through- 
out the world. But how about plan- 
ning for the few hundred thousand 
Jews who must enter Palestine right 
now as laborers and producers in 
order to build their future? How 
about demanding the outlawing of Anti- 
Semitism and free access to Jewish 
refugees in those other parts of the 
world with which he is so generous? 


Indeed these homeless Jews are left 


very much on the high seas without 
a port to land at, while Dr. Belden 
earnestly offers culture and light. 
Nor does he serve the Arab cause 
any better. One can be immensely 


_ thrilled by the movement of the Arab 


masses toward emancipation—if they 
are not diverted to scapegoating a 
tiny minority people instead of seek- 
ing a larger, more fundamental solu- 
tion. Not once is the obvious historic 
process of the anti-imperialistic struggle 
rising in Asia and Africa mentioned. 
Not once is he concerned with the 
exploitation by cartels of Arab labor 
and Arab resources. Not once does he 
advance the possibilty of an indepen- 
dent Arab-Jewish Palestine, developing 
economic resources to support at least 
double the present population and co- 
operating politically. 
Katya ALPERT 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Not once does he. 


One-way street 
To the Register: 

“A program of introducing Jewish 
rabbis to Protestant youth to promote 
better inter-faith relations has been 
started by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews at camps through- 
out the country. ... 

“Thirty-seven rabbis are being sent 
to instruct the young persons in the 
fundamental concepts of Judaism and 
inter-faith relations at 100 week-long 
youth camps, thirteen of them in the 
New York area. Three thousand per- 
sons are taking part in the program.” 

So reads a news-item in the New York 
Times of July 8th, and our comment 
is: a very commendable undertaking 
and a wholly laudable experiment. But 
pray, why send rabbis only to Prot- 
estant youth camps, why not to Catholic 
youth camps also? Or better yet, why 
not make this experiment a- truly 
mutual and co-operative one by ar- 
ranging for priests and Protestant 
ministers to visit Jewish youth camps, 
for priests to instruct Protestant young 
people in “the fundamental concepts 
of Catholicism” and for Protestant par- 
sons to return the compliment by en- 
lightening Catholic youth regarding the 
doctrines and practices of Protestant- 
ism? Would not such an arrangement 
assure precisely what the at present 
rather one-sided procedure is only 
adumbrating? 

After all, we do agree, do we not, 
that “the Way Towards Better Under- 
standing” is a two-way street? 

Kart M. Coworowsky 
Brooklyn, New York 


“De Nada” 


You will be interested to know that 
“Emerson South of the Rio Grande,” 
by John H. Hershey, which appeared 
in The Christian Register, 124: 378, 
389, October, 1945, has been abstracted 
in “The Periscope,” Hispania, 29: 302, 
May, 1946. Hispania is the journal 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese. I am a 
member of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Diego, and enjoy your stimulat- 
ing and progressive journal. 

Water T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego 


Firm Tolerance? 
To the Register: 

Enclosed please find correspondence 
between Larry Crosby and myself re- 
garding his letter in the March issue 
of The Christian Register. 

It would not hurt the Protestants of 
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PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to the following for 
pictures in this issue: to Acme for the 
picture in the third column on Page 
339; to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion for the picture on page 341; to 
DeBooys Fotohandel, Jansstraat, Arn- 
hem, Holland, for the picture on page 
343; to the United States Coast Guard 
for the picture on page 346; to Bach- 
rach for the picture on page 352; to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System for 
the picture on page 355; to the Asso- 
ciated Press for the picture on page 
399. 

The wood cuts on pages 342 and 363 
were drawn by Mrs. June C. Carey. 
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this world to educate themselves on 
what the Roman Catholic Church 
teaches about other religions. As an 
ex-Roman Catholic, I am quite familiar 
with their teachings and feel quite 
strongly that if they were in power, they 
would not tolerate another religion to 
exist. It is well for us to practice 
toleration, but we should be firm where 


principles are concerned with the Roman- 


Catholic Church. The Vatican Church- 
State does not hesitate to affirm that 
it is the one and only true religion. 
America has been made great for many 
reasons, but not the least of them was 
its insisting on the complete separa- 
tion of State and Church. 
Epwarp GATES 

Colorado Springs 


Life is never dull 


To the Register: 

The Board of the Women’s Alliance 
of The First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land has directed me to cancel four sub- 
scriptions and to request that mailings 
of The Christian Register to those ad- 
dresses be discontinued. 

I am further directed to advise you 
that this action is being taken in protest 
against the present editorial policy of 
The Christian Register, particularly in 
respect to the publication of opinions 
and propaganda: in behalf of political 
and economic policies which they deem 
to be inimical to the best interests of a 
free America. 

ADALYN R. IRvIN 
Corresponding Secretary 
for the Board of The Women’s Alliance 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Rgister: 

By unanimous vote the Alliance 
women in attendance at the Pacific 
Coast Conference of Unitarian Churches 
May 9. 1946, congratulate the editors 
of The Christian Register. We feel that 
this publication has become outstand- 
ing in quality and that it is a growing 
influence in our national and religious 
life. 

Mrs. A. K. Evans, President 
Associate Alliance of 
Northern California 

Berkeley, California 


A Greeting from Winchester 
To the Register: 

May I add that I enjoy every page 
of The Christian Register for its timely 
interest and breadth of vision. 

CaROLINE V. EVERETT 
Winchester, Massachusetts 


Renewed Enthusiasm 
To the Register: 

After a lapse of many years I am 
once more a subscriber to The Christian 


Register and it is indeed a thrill to 
read of the accomplishments of the 
church, of the magnificent work it is 
doing for the starving people of the 
world, and of the many forward steps 
our church is taking. There is no 
comparision between The Christian 
Register of today and a few years ago. 
Every member of your church should 
be a subscriber to this fine denomina- 
tional journal. 
Epwarp PRINCE 

Webber City, Iowa 


OUR WIDER PUBLIC 


_ Newsweek Magazine, July 22, pub- 
lished a story on Dr. Charles E. Park’s 
“Recitation by Diogenes” (July Regis- 
ter, p. 306) and included his amended 
Apostle’s Creed in full. Time Magazine, 
July 29, also ran a story on Dr. Park’s 
revision of the Apostle’s Creed. This 
means that some two million people re- 
ceived this Register article. 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture this month shows 
a few of the 275 delegates to the New 
England Regional American Unitarian 
Youth Conference on the steps of the 
Hotel Oceanic at the Isles of Shoals, 
New Hampshire, June 22-29. A story 
of the conference appears on page 363. 


Classified Advertising 


UNITARIAN SERMONS, typed for interested church 
readers, cost $2.50, and will help the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Send to: Mrs. Henry Smith, 
72 Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
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the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 
For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 


NOT A SPECTATOR SPORT 


Untrarians do not see life as a game which they watch 
from the stands. 
tarians have no reason to expect exemption from their pay- 
ing a part of the cost of social advance. Doctors, teachers, 
factory workers, and many other people including veterans 
are today in the vanguard for a free and peaceful world. 
Everything our youth died to achieve in World War II is 
now in gravest jeopardy. How can the Unitarian church 
hope to deserve a reputation for liberality and social re- 
sponsibility if it maintains a descreet silence on the real 
issues all sensitive and morally responsible people face? 
How can we exhibit loyalty to our progressive tradition 
from Servetus and Parker if we fail to exert leadership now 
against an “American Century” of rehabilitating Nazis, of 
arming the Kuomintang in China, of opening the dikes for 
inflation, of rebuilding a creed of American prosperity at 
the world’s expense? A Unitarian without liberal opinions 
now is of very little value to the world in which he lives. 


We heard Thomas H. Eliot recently as he told our 
Boston Rotarians to fight for a return of rationing. It was 
a pleasure to hear a good Unitarian speak his mind with- 
out hesitation to an audience many of whom sharply dif- 
fered with his views. Our only strength as a liberal church 
is to be liberal—and at the right time! The Prague Uni- 
tarians missed services of worship only once during the 
entire war. That was the Sunday they manned the barri- 
cades against the Nazi invaders, using the church as a cen- 
Such a congregation, it 


It involves personal participation. Uni- 


ter for directives and munitions. 
hardly need be said, appeared at church in full numbers the 
following Sunday morning. If our American Unitarians 
are to be baptized with a similar zeal for freedom they will 
seek ever new opportunities for unmistakably liberal par- 
ticipation—with all others who repudiate a third world war, 
atomic suicide, and a flyer in what Senator Taft called “a 
little good inflation.” 

Anything less than such participation where the strug- 
gle is most intense is indulgence in Unitarian “busy work.” 
May God save us from preoccupation with secondary issues 


_ when leadership goes to those who know where the first line 


battle rages! 


ATOM BOMBS AND TAXES 


CENsorsHIP silenced CBS and NBC correpondents at 


Kwajalein from reporting on the success or failure of the | 


atom bomb operation at Bikini Atoll. Two of them, George 
Moorad and William Chaplin, felt something may have 
gone wrong. “Maybe the bomb failed to achieve maxi- 
mum power; maybe it was detonated at the wrong altitude.” 
Further reporting was forbidden. One observation we make 
as a mere layman: One hundred million dollars is a vast 


‘sum of tax money to invest in such a spectacle. Even Gen- 


éral Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, and General Spaatz com- 


bined failed on the night-before broadcasts to explain the 
necessity for such an outpouring of money from the public 


coffers. The arguments were as feeble as the damage from 
the bomb itself. 


If we are to spend such sums on atom tests, may we sug- 
gest along with other citizens that the project might well 
be in fields of peace-time welfare, medical research, and 
industrial production? The scientists tell us atomic energy 
has much to offer of which little has been written in the 
public press. We would write our modest tax check with 
better grace if we thought the next atomic undertaking 
would be Operation Desert Irrigation or Operation Cancer 
Cure. 


POTENTIAL UNITARIANS 


THE PAMPHLETEERING of the American Unitarian Associa- 
ciation and the Church of the Larger Fellowship are two 
rapidly growing means of reaching unchurched liberals in 
religion throughout the entire world. Thousands of poten- 
tial Unitarians wait to join our movement because ministers 
and laymen now in our church fail to send our literature to 
persons sympathetic with our purposes as a free fellowship. 
There is need for greater zeal in recruiting new Unitarians 
living beyond the borders of a local Unitarian church. 


THE REGISTER RECOMMENDS 


“On WHITMAN AVENUE,” the new play on racial preju- 
dice now on Broadway, has received a special accolade from 
Guy E. Shipler, editor of The Churchman (Episcopalian), 
Dr. Shipler urges good church people in the vicinity of 
New York to take their “lily white” friends to as vigorous 
a drama on the racial theme as has been seen in many a 
year. 


“Maxine Wood, who wrote the play, went all out to 
present the problem of Negro and white relations graphic- 
ally, and succeeded. Her major purpose was obviously to 
underscore the social pressures which bear down on Negroes 
and which can prove disastrous to whites who are not af- 
flicted with racial prejudice, as well as to those who try to 
While the 
play is a masterful and challenging sociological ducument, 
it is also entertainment of high quality. There is a nice 
balance of pathos and humor; there is a wealth of both 
homely and brilliant lines, many of them disturbing to a 
prejudiced mind, such as that in reference to a colored ex- 


overcome those prejudices and act accordingly. 


serviceman: ‘I don’t know a right way of saying, You can 
fight for your country but you can’t live in it. 
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We add our word of strong support of Mr. Shipler’s 
editorial salute to Canada Lee and his supporting cast. 
More plays of this calibre will restore some of Broadway’s 
lost prestige in recent years. 


Saki. 0. 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“WORTH MAKES THE MAN” 


From England and from many parts of the United 
States and Canada, by letter, by postcard, and even by 
telegram, I received an astonishing number of replies to my 
inquiry in the June issue of The Christian Register as to 
the source of a quotation from a letter of John Pierpont’s. 
Everyone told me the same thing. The quotation is from 
Pope’s Essay on Man, which of course I ought to have 
known without the help of friendly correspondents. 

But it was worth revealing my own ignorance to re- 
ceive so widespread a response, and to discover at first 
hand how many of the readers of this page were willing 
to take a little trouble to set me straight. I am sincerely 
grateful for their kindness, and also for the many appre- 
ciative messages concerning The Christian Register that 
accompanied the correct information. Apparently those 
who like the present policies and content of this journal 
like them a lot. That was decidedly worth discovering, not 
only for me personally but even more for the Editor 
and his Advisory Board. Anyone who tries to get out 
a religious paper that has vitality and vigor soon finds 
that the brickbats outnumber the bouquets; and while that 
fact is easily understood and accepted, it nevertheless is 
pleasant to receive a wholly unexpected series of kind 
and generous words of praise. 


Trite but True 


The quotation had to do with “leather or prunella,” 
and the couplet runs as follows: 

“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The rest is all but leather or prunella.” 

I like to flatter myself that if John Pierpont had quoted 
both lines I would have recognized the familiar metre and 
the characteristic ideas of Alexander Pope. That, however, 
is probably only another case of wishful thinking. 

At any rate, the meaning of the lines is clear and sound 
and timely. John Pierpont applied them to the preaching 
of Theodore Parker, but their application is much broader 
than that. They may well remind us all of the necessity 
to give primary consideration to a man’s character, as 
distinct from all the rest of him, if we are to form trust- 
worthy judgments and develop institutions of enduring 
worth. Trite as it may seem, this admonition cannot safely 
be ignored or rejected. It is as true as the multiplication 
table, and equally indispensable. 


Flooded with Letters 


If space were not at a premium, especially in this two- 
month issue, I should like to quote at length from the 
messages that came to one from Unitarians more familiar 
than I am with the Essay on Man. The first one came from 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts, from a member of the church 
where Theodore Parker first preached. The most recent 
arrival was from Shrewsbury, England, “with happy 
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memories of visiting Hingham in 1937” and “salutations to 
The Register and to all at 25 Beacon Street.” Several letters © 
had a touch of humor that brightened the corner where 
my desk is located. One minister, for example, wrote that 
the word prunella “had been a word with the wrong mean- 
ing, for me, for a long time. .. . . I firmly believed that 
prunella was an extract of prunes, and that we probably 
had it for breakfast occasionally. I still think prune 
juice ought to be called prunella. . . . I hope you are flooded 
with letters on the subject.” — 

A telegram from Minnesota, commending the article, 
had a specially kind word for the “final sentence of the 
third paragraph.” Not having a photographic memory, I 
had to turn to the magazine itself to find out what the 
sentence was. It reads, “How endless is the variety of 
scarecrows that frighten mortal men out of their wits and 
send them into a tailspin of panic!” 


**A Fierceness about Opinions” 


I am glad I wrote that sentence. It is timely. We are 
living just now at one of those queer periods in history 
when people are easily frightened by names and labels, 
when the woods are full of all kinds of hobgoblins, and 
when it is difficult to keep steady heads and even tempers. 
Name-calling is easy, and in such a time as this it is poor 
business. Unitarians, of all people, should be immune from 
the disease; but they are not always so. Like everyone else, 
they need to be on their guard against the insidious peril 
of substituting violence of judgment for rational appraisal. 

We need more of the temper of mind of John Wilkins, 
Master of Trinity Cottage, Cambridge, in the seventeeth 
century, of whom it was written that “he joined with those 
who studied to propagate better thoughts, to take men off 
from being in parties, or from narrow notions, from super- 
stitions, conceits, and a fierceness about opinions.” 

In this effort, Alexander Pope’s word is of very prac- 
tical value. “Worth makes the man.” Not his opinions, 
not our opinion of his opinions, not even the world’s opinion 
of his opinions; but the worth of his character—his steadi- 
ness of purpose, his sense of personal honor, his integrity, 
his selfless devotion to the right as God gives him to see 
the right. These are what really matter. “The rest is 
all but leather or prunella.” 

That is sound Unitarian doctrine, tested by many 
generations of brave and steadfast souls. It is just as 
sound today, and it is badly needed now. We need to re- 
new our acquaintance, line by line, with Sir Henry Wot- 
ton’s hymn, “How happy is he, born or taught,” the picture 
of a man “whose conscience is his strong retreat,” “lord 
of himself, though not of lands,” “whose armor is his 
honest thought.” We have not a sufficient supply of this 
sort of proud individualism. 


F.. M. E. 


; 


by NORMAN COUSINS 
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: Responsibility 


A distinguished editor drives home our personal 
responsibility for America’s failure to share 


America has renounced isolation. 


We have done it officially. We 


have signed state papers committing us to world cooperation. We have 


at last become internationalist. 


At least, that is what we keep tell- 
ing ourselves. But it is doubtful whether 
America has ever been more truly iso- 
lationist than at this moment. We are 
willing to dip our pens in the inter- 
national inkwells, signing whatever 
documents have to be signed, but we 
have only a blank stare when the time 
comes to do the job described in the 
type above the signatures. We are in- 
ternationalist, all right, on paper and 
in the form of the thing, but something 
strange happens when we have to match 
form with substance. 

Is there any doubt that we are isola- 
tionists in the vital sense, in the moral 
sense? Pick up your newspapers. If 
you look often enough and hard enough, 
you may find reports about what is 
happening in the rest of the world. You 
may find reports on the real condition 
of man in 1946 A. D. You may find 
reports about the millions whose lives 
are being drained and twisted. You 
may find reports about continents caked 
with the dry blood of misery, about the 
homeless and the sick and the damned 
everywhere. You may find reports 
about European Church groups which 
are bewildered and bitter over the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration to perform as so gran- 
diosely advertised. 

Arrerica’s big boom 

But all this accounts for only a small 
portion of the items in the newspapers. 
You will find interesting first-page re- 
ports about one of the biggest booms 
in America’s history. You will find 
reports about traffic jams and crowded 
highways as gasoline-rationing is lifted. 
You will find reports about other traf- 
fic jams—in front of vacation resorts, 
department stores, restaurants, and 
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places of amusement. You will find 
reports about the long lines in front 
of nylon stores, forming an awkward 
contrast with the lines of thousands of 
Chinese waiting for the privilege to lie 
down in wooden coffins to die. You 
will find full-page advertisements com- 
peting for your attention and your 
dollar, inviting you to deplete new 
stocks on hand or on order of private 


IN EUROPE... 


They seek food 


airplanes, imported linen, electric irons, 
platinum jewelry, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, electric stoves, brass 
fireplace fixtures, electric heating pads, 
pressure cookers, feather-and-down pil- 
lows, steel-base sink cabinets, calf hand- 
bags, carpet sweepers, vitamins, chro- 
mium-plated bars, health lamps—and 
almost anything else that was withheld 
from a long-suffering public during the 
war years. 

What does it mean to be interna- 
tionalistic? Does it mean that what 
happens elsewhere is none of our con- 
cern so long as we can sign a document 
now and then and send over a few bags 
of old clothing? Does it mean that 
millions of people must struggle to stay 
alive on a bare subsistence level while 
we install our deep-freeze units and 
stock up on vitamin pills? 

All over the world today people are 


wondering about America. The reser- 
voir of good will thaf Wendell Willkie, 
in his One World, feared was running 
low, has almost run dry. How can it be 
otherwise when a nation that proclaims 
its devotion to world cooperation iso- 
lates itself morally and acts as though 
the main purpose of the war was to see 
how fast it could reconvert to new 
kitchen equipment? How can it be 
otherwise when we are so conscience- 
less about our own largesse, assuming 
that our good fortune and our advan- 
tages are as natural as the earth itself? 

This moral isolation goes far beyond 
the disparity and the disproportion of 
wealth and welfare between us and the 
rest of the world. It involves our 
shocking failure thus far to accept the 
responsibility for moral leadership that 
was laid at our door at the end of the 
war. Our use of the atomic bomb. 
turned that responsibility into an obliga- 
tion. We possess the most hideously 
successful and most indiscriminate killer 
in history, but we have used it as a 
vacuum. We have not so far met 
the opportunity to equate the atomic 
bomb with an atomic solvent, to equate 
force with reason, stating to the peoples 
of the world the full implications of 
destructive atomic energy, as we under- 
stand them, and calling for the build- 
ing of a real world structure for the 
greater welfare and security of all. 

What is this atomic solvent? It is 
not a chemical compound or a gadget. 
It is world public opinion at work, a 
powerful solvent for the difficulties and 
differences that are keeping peoples 
apart. This could be the propitious 
moment, the grand moment, with the 
tremendous psychological advantages it 
offers at the end of a great war to take 
the moral leadership in bringing the 
atomic solvent into play. But that 
propitious moment is slipping. And 
the world is slipping, too, back into 
old systems of isolation and power 
politics and spheres of influence—the 
ovaries of war. 

It may be argued that this is too 
severe an indictment; that at worst 
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America is guilty of a normal “esca- 
pism.” | 

This argument is» worth some con- 
sideration. LID" 

_ Escape after any period of tension is 
as natural as it is necessary. There are 
times when escapist literature, movies, 
sports, and other forms of entertain- 
ment can be a valuable mass antidote 
to mass depletion. 

But escaping needs no champion these 
days; no feats of persuasion are neces- 
sary to convince the American people 
of its advantages—if we are to judge by 
the large percentage of the national 
income given over to escapist products 
and activities. What concerns us here 
is not escape but the area beyond es- 
cape; not relief but abdication; not the 
normal manifestations but the ab- 
normal stupidities; not the conditional 
reflexes but the unconditional crassness. 


We let them die 

There is little point in attempting 
to deodorize what is happening in 
America today by calling it escape. It 
is difficult to find any name for it, but 
the overriding characteristic is a su- 
preme insensitivity to the real world, 
compounded by self-glorification, self- 
gratification, and a luxuriant oblivious- 
ness to past, present, and future. There 
are no limits save those of time, for 
it is the pleasure of the short-range. 

If this seems too severe, how can we 
explain the hideous imperviousness to 
the starvation of millions this past win- 
ter? Pardon the misstatement. What 
has happened was not starvation but 
murder. We, the people of America, 
the inheritors of a tradition of liberality 
and morality, are responsible for the 
murder of upwards of twenty million 
human beings during the last few 
months. 

We had it in our power to save those 
human beings but we let them die. We 
had all the information we needed last 
October about the facts of imminent 
death; we knew then what was needed 
and where; we knew not only about the 
danger but the desperation. Yet as 
late as last month we were still engaged 
in the bizarre game of continued fact- 
finding. We had helped to set up a 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, supplying it with 
grains of flour when sacks were needed, 
and ignoring the reports of its director, 
who implored us to avert an immediate 
catastrophe. And then, when it was 
all but too late, we improvised a fact- 
finding expedition which turned in the 
same facts that were available in much 
more detailed and comprehensive form 
almost a half year earlier. 

Now that we are drenched with facts, 
now that we can hardly see the starving 
for the statistics, what are we doing? 
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fas ch Gentlemen, You Are Mad! 


We in America are living among madmen. Madmen govern our affairs in 
the name of order and security. The chief madmen claim the titles of general, 
admiral, senator, scientist, administrator, Secretary of State, even President. 
And the fatal symptom of their madness is this: they have been carrying through 
a series of acts which will lead eventually to the destruction of mankind, under 
the solemn conviction that they are normal responsible people, living sane lives, 
and working for reasonable ends. 

Soberly, day after day, the madmen continue to go through the undeviating 
motions of madness: motions so stereotyped, so commonplace, that they seem 
the normal motions of normal man, not the mass compulsions of people bent on 
total death. Without a public mandate of any kind, the madmen have taken it 
upon themselves to lead us by gradual stages to that final act of madness which 
will corrupt the face of the earth and blot out the nations of men, possibly put 
an end to all life on the planet itself. 

These madmen have a comet by the tail, but they think to prove their sanity 
by treating it as if it were a child’s skyrocket. They play with it; they experi- 
ment with it; they dream of swifter and brighter comets. Their teachers have 
handed them down no rules for controlling comets; so they take only the usual 
precautions of children permitted to set off firecrackers. Without asking for any- 
one’s permission, they have decided to play a little further with this cosmic force, 
merely to see what will happpn at sea in a war that must never come. 

Why do we let the madmen go on with their game without raising our voices? 
Why do we keep our glassy calm in the face of this danger? There is a reason: 
we are madmen, too. We view the madness of our leaders as if it expressed a 
traditional wisdom and a common sense: we view them placidly, as a doped 
policeman might view’ with a blank, tolerant leer the robbery of a bank or the 
barehanded killing of a child or the setting of an infernal machine in a railroad 
station. Our failure to act is the measure of our madness. We look at the mad- 


men and pass by. —Lerwis MumFrorp 


From GentLtemen: You Are Map! printed by permission from The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


Have we taken the measures necessary to 
halt the continued murder—measures 
easily within our means? Have we 
committed ourselves to an adequate 
national policy of sharing? Have we 
limited by law our own food consump- 
tion? Or are we more concerned about 
the importance of toadying to voters be- 
fore the fall elections? And if the 
politicians have done the American 
people an injustice by anticipating an 
imaginary resentment over the issue of 
food rationing, why haven’t the Ameri- 
can people made it clear to their poli- 
ticians that the real resentment will be 
directed against those who are holding 
back in the fulfillment of the American 
responsibility ? 

It would be a mistake to believe that 
the officeholders are to blame. 
democracy, the individual enjoys not 
only the ultimate power but carries the 
ultimate responsibility. Unpleasant as 
it is to have to answer for the avoidable 
deaths of countless millions in Europe, 
India, and China, each individual 
American today must be assessed with 
his full portion of the blame. Nor is 
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this responsibility a negative one— 
something to be assumed because of 
political default. It is a direct obliga- 
tion, made -no less dramatic because of 
the grotesque spree which has almost 
become a national preoccupation. It is 
not only that most Americans eat more 
in one day than most Europeans eat in 
one week; nor that we are spending 
more during a day on horse races than 
on food shipments for abroad for an 
entire month. The real crime lies not 
in the disparity but in the impassiveness, 
in the insufficiency of effort and con- 
science when compared to the need. 
The issue and the graves are still 
open. Every week the toll mounts, as 
does the guilt of the murderers. Only 
an immediate and complete mobiliza- 
tion of America’s industrial and agricul- 
tural resources, a mobilization for 
mercy comparable in size and inten- 
sity with the mobilization for war, ean 
begin to cope with the problem. The 
effort will not be easy or the cost cheap; 
but it can never be so high as the cost 
of a continued anesthesia of respon- 
sibility. 


by ELIZABETH HERRING 


Land and Liberty 


Democracy as well as food grows on America’s farms 


The citizen of Brooklyn may not be aware that his liberties are in- 
volved in what happens to beet workers in Colorado or sharecroppers 
in Mississippi. Yet he often feels a warm desire to purge certain mem- 
bers of Congress from agricultural states. He notes that some curious 
politicians emerge from areas dominated by industrialized agriculture 
or by plantations. These men do not confine their legislative activity 
to strictly farm problems but show an anthipathy to organized labor 
or the F.E.P.C. or the rights of man in general. They form so effective 
a partnership with some like-minded legislators from urban areas, that 
there is reason for the gravest concern for American democracy. 


In the ancestral memory of all Ameri- 
cans is a loyalty to the principle of 
wide-spread ownership of land. Secur- 
ity on his own soil has been part of 
the American’s dream of freedom. 
Issues of land tenure, Americans know, 
have been at the base of much of the 
misery in human history. Of late we 
have had reason to realize this over 
again as we have seen how the feudal 
thinking of Junker Prussia and Franco 
Spain have helped to wreck the world. 
But as a nation we do not put two 
and two together clearly enough to 
maintain a sustained interest in Ameri- 
can land policy. We have our Shays’ 
Rebellion, and we forget. We fight 
a Civil War, and we forget. 

The mechanization of agriculture 
which has been speeded up by the 
war confronts us with the same old 
issue in a new suit of clothes. A 
national awakening is needed as to 
what the machine can do to American 
land policy and what we want it to do. 

The current discussion of the effect 
of farm machinery is mostly fatalistic 
acceptance of the dispossession of 
millions of farm workers. We speak 
as if certain results were “inevitable.” 
As a matter of fact, in the words of 
George Gershwin, “It ain’t necessarily 
so.” We have many choices of how 
we will use this new power for the 
benefit of the people in agriculture, 
and for society in general. 

There is too little current discussion 
of the possible effects of concentration 
of land ownership upon our American 
political system. If, by analogy from 
industry, we assume that the machine 
means that large scale production is 
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the only efficient type of farming, must 

we also assume that concentration of 

land ownership is the only answer? 
Large scale agriculture has a 


characteristic quite different from large 
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In Calhoun County, Alabama, a farmer 

turns under winter legumes to add fertil- 
ity to the soil. 


scale industry; i. e. it is territorial in 
character. A tremendous factory may 
use a small amount of land which is 
only a small piece of a political unit; 
i. e. a township, county, congressional 
district, or state. But the land used by 
large scale agriculture may tend to 
coincide with the political unit. Or a 
few large-scale farm operators may, by 
collusion, control a political unit. In 
some instances even states are already 
under such control. 

In all areas where a few men control 


thousands of acres, they determine not 
only the working conditions of manual 
workers but also their civic and social 
relations to a greater degree than is 
possible with other types of big in- 
dustry. When the farm worker has 
no power as a citizen, he has no means 
of control over his economic and social 
conditions, or in many instances even 
over his physical security. 

Land monopoly has always been bad 
medicine for democracy. It is to be 
expected that this denial of civil rights, 
this limitation of freedom would affect 
not only the local residents. It con- 
ditions the kind of representatives who 
go to state legislatures and the federal 
Congress. 

If America is to deal wisely with 
the problems of land tenure growing 
out of mechanization, it will take the 
united efforts of urban and rural people. 
It is necessary therefore for social edu- 
cation to find a way to make the issues 
real to those whose daily lives are not 
close to farm problems. Many urban 
groups are already very much alive 
to the social symptoms of land tenure 
problems. They are concerned about 
the poll tax, denial of civil liberties, 
bad race relations, political dema- 
gogues. It should not be too difficult 
to enlarge our educational approach, 
to press back to the problems of land 
policy, which underlie such conditions. 


The small farm is best 


A neighborhood group of Mississippi 
farm women recently acquired a copy 
of Carey McWilliams’ Public Affairs 
pamphlet called Small Farm—Big 
Farm. The material in this pamphlet 
takes its text from a comparative study 
of two California farming communities, 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. One depends on large scale 
agriculture, the other on family-type 
farming. Population and soil being 
roughly equal, the Bureau compared, 
the economic and social performance 
of these two communities in numerous 
ways. On every count the community 
based on family-type farming was more 
efficient. The results were better for 
farm production, for church and school, 
for standard of living of both town 
and farm people. The pamphlet also 
shows the unfair competition of large 
scale agriculture, which is not legally 
reauired to comply with labor standards. 

The Mississippi farm women who 
found this pamphlet all lived on 50- 
80 acre farms which were owned and 
worked by their families. Life is no 
bed of roses to them, but they prize 
their independence and dread _ the 
plantation. They responded to the 
California story because they recog- 
nized it as their own. They dramatized 
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the pamphlet and produced it at a 
consolidated school community pro- 
gram. What they chose to emphasize 
showed a dawning understanding of 
the relation between urban workers’ 
problems and those of family farmers. 
It will not be long before this com- 
munity of small white farmers begins 
to scrutinize its race attitudes. Deep 
in the tradition of these farm families 
is the tragedy of the “poor” white 
man in slavery days. The slave sys- 
tem, while exploiting the black man, 
also made it impossible for the white 
yeoman or artisan to maintain a decent 
standard of living. In his trouble and 
ignorance the poor white man was 
easily induced to believe that it was 
the Negro who was his enemy. Political 
demagogues have deepened that mis- 
understanding. By shouting for “white 
supremacy,” the demagogue has per- 
suaded the little white man to vote 
for him, and thus a facing of the land 
tenure problems of the area has been 
postponed. The plantation system with 
its unpaid sharecropper labor could 
not have survived as long as it has, if 
the small farmers of the South had 
understood the real issues. They will 
understand them soon if the Methodist 
women of the South have their way. 
In current senatorial contests southern 
Methodist women are agreeing that they 
will vote for no candidate who injects 
the racial issue in a divisive way. 
The basic conflict in the cotton states, 
underlying politics and race relations, 
is between two incompatible systems of 
land tenure, and their labor implica- 
tions. This conflict is illustrated in 
one Mississippi Delta county where the 
ancient and the new land tenure prob- 
lems exist in an uneasy context. 


New machinery is arriving 


It is a big county, with a large 
population, and has two county seats. 
- One serves the “old” county, the land 
of big plantations where the popula- 
tion is 80% Negro. The other serves 
the “new” coxnty settled after the Civil 
War by family-farmers, mostly white, 
moving from the old South, seeking to 
improve their conditions. Although 
the plantation area has the richest soil, 
has more people and has been settled 
much longer, the “old” county seat 
is only half the size of the “new”? which 
serves the area largely made up of 
family-type farms. Such is the dif- 
ference in purchasing power and ef- 
fective demand for social services, of 
populations living under these two 
tyres of land tenure. 

The cotton picker and other machinery 
is coming into the county. The pic- 
ture is confused. There has been much 
migration to the North of Negroes. 
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Many have moved into the villages and 
towns and go out to do day labor. On 
other plantations, the sharecropper 
system still operates much as_ usual. 
There is also an increase in family- 
type farms. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has purchased and _ sub- 
divided several plantations, and under 
the terms of the Bankhead-Jones Tenant 


Purchase Act has aided reliable tenant . 


farmers to purchase their own farms. 
The planters of the neighborhood are 
very much opposed to the F.S.A. The 
argument offered is that the “govern- 
ment gets these good folks too deeply 
in debt.” The planter who makes this 
statement may be a quite amiable 
character but he is up against the fact 
that his plantation is adjacent to some 
of these new Farm Security aided farms. 
What is the truth of the matter? The 
F.S.A. plan provides for about a $5,000 
investment in land, house, outbuildings 
and equipment—3% interest and 40 
years to pay. A visitor is likely to 
find the planter’s Farm Security neigh- 


bor getting on well, with a comfort- 
able and efficient setup and with an 
annual cost for amortization, interest, 
taxes and insurance that is less than 
the going rate for renting a similar 
amount of land with miserable build- 
ings. 

The trouble is that the planter can- 
not keep a-sharecropper contented if, 
after annual settlement time, he goes 
dejectedly home and, leaning over the 
fence, talks to his Farm Security neigh- 
bor who is getting ahead, living com- 
fortably, sending his children to school 
and his wife to the hospital when the 
baby is born.. When sharecropper Jim 
is paid 22c for his cotton in the morn- 
ing and over the fence in the after- 
noon learns that Farm Security John 
has just sold his for 27c, it does not 
set well. 

What are the two systems of land 
tenure which Jim and John represent? 

The large plantation is worked by 
sharecropper families. Each family is 
given a cabin on a fifteen acre plot, 
more or less, and is directed to pro- 
duce cotton ov shares. The planter 


makes his money through his com- 
missary, by paying no cash wages, and 
by handling the sale of cotton. He 
feeds and clothes sharecroppers on 
credit through his commissary (the 
“furnish” system). They are required 
to shop there. He charges more than 
the going retail price, keeps the books, 
and at annual settlement time charges 
interest on the total year’s living cost. 
Also he sells the cropper’s share of 
the cotton as well as his own and 
at a price which is lower than the 
cropper would have received if he had 
sold it directly. 
Price control is favored 


In contrast, the small farm owner 
controls what he plants, buys where he 
wants to, sells his own products. The 
small farm owner does not as often 


subordinate children to cotton. He 
votes as he pleases. 
As mechanization advances in the 


cotton country what system of land 
tenure will win? The sharecropper 
system is on the way out; but will huge 
mechanized plantations take its place? 
Is land monopoly the “inevitable” 
result? Perhaps it is. But on the 
other hand, cotton ginners are talking 
about buying cotton pickers which 
small farmers can hire on a custom 
basis. Groups of farmers are talking 
about organizing machinery co-oper- 
atives. Which system will bring best 
results for American democracy? We 
can have what we want. 

The answer to this question all over 
the country as well as in the South 
will have its political effect not only 
in the United States but in the world 
setting. The last twenty-five years 
have speeded up the organizing ac- 
tivities of farmers. These organizations 
act as pressure groups at the local, 
state and national levels. Organizations 
of family and large-scale commercial 
farmers have shown that they want 
different things. Family-farmers have 
been for price control—large-scale 
farmers have frequently been against 
it. Family-farmers have shown under- 
standing attitudes toward the labor 
movement. Large-scale farmers have 
been antagonistic to the labor move- 
ment. 

We can have increasingly wide-spread 
ownership of land, a higher standard 
of rural living than ever before, and 
an end to world famine if we want it, 
because of our improved farm tech- 
nology. But both urban and rural 
citizens will. need to make it their 
business soon to tell the Congresss so. 
While urban legislators go home for 
the weekend, those who stay in Wash- 
ington may enact farm legislation that 
will change the future shape of Ameri- 
can democracy. 
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by JEAN TAYLOR HUESTON 


| The Dutch Churches 


Fought Fascism 


Today a new religious unity in Holland 
rewards the orthodox and liberals 


Perhaps no nation has been as renowned through the centuries for its 


great individualism and independency 


of thought and for its cour- 


ageous united defense against all invaders as has the Netherlands. It 
has been fascinating to read of the amazing results of unified resistance 
and to try to divine from continuing correspondence the degree of 


permanence in this unity. 


Dr. Noordhoff, secretary of the Inter- 
national Association for Religious Free- 
dom, in his report written last year gives 
a magnificent. account of the resistance 
by the Dutch churches. He writes, “The 
groups with a religious basis have 
shown the strongest defense against the 
ideology of Nazism; its naturalistic 
philosophy and its doctrine of state 
absolutism.” Fortunately the Dutch 
churches were “never attacked openly 
or directly by the occupying forces. . . 
The Germans wished to play the role of 
the defenders of Christianity against 
Bolshevism and they tried in vain to win 
the churches in this way.” 


No Nazi compromise 


Stung into action by the overt perse- 
cution of the Jews, the churches formed 
a secret committee, the IKO (Interker- 
kelijk overleg, Communication Between 
Churches), with representatives from 
all the churches, Catholic and Protes- 
tant. The IKO “made it clear once for 
all how important quick and pliable 
contacts between churches can be. . . 
Throughout the five years of the occu- 
pation a remarkable series of proclama- 
tions was issued by the IKO, . . . dis- 
tributed by special messengers all over 
the country and then read from all the 
pulpits by priests and ministers on the 
same Sunday. These messages became 
more and more outspoken; the absolute 
irreconcilability of Nazism and Christi- 
anity was stated repeatedly and openly. 
These proclamations have doubtless con- 
tributed considerably to the spiritual 
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resistance and tenacity of the people. 
After the quick elimination of the whole 
free press, the churches were the only 
places where people could hear the un- 
disguised truth.” . 

The results of the work of the IKO 
and the other secret organizations were 
real and practical. “About 20,000 
Jews (10% of 1939 Jewish population) 
escaped death; they were successfully 
hidden in the homes of non-Jewish 
families all over the country ...” The 
climax of the church work came in the 
terrible famine winter 1944-45. In all 
the population centers Inter-Church 
offices were established to try “to dis- 
tribute the small stocks left in the 
starvation area as justly as possible, in 
the first place among the sick, the babies 
and the aged people . . . The starvation 
policy was the reply of the Germans to 
the railway strike which started Sep- 
tember 17th, 1944 (landing of airborne 
troops at Arnhem). This was the long- 
est strike, September 17th to May 5th, 
in our history, and probably in the 
world’s. It cost tremendous sacrifices, 
but it was a totalitarian strike indeed, 
and it was not broken even by the 
mighty weapon of hunger.” 


Religion made new gains 


Although the crowding of the 
churches during the war was due in 
part to lack of other distractions, there 
does seem to be a permanent increase in 
religious activity. Dr. De Kievid of the 
Remonstrant Church in Oosterbeek 
speaks for more than one of his country- 
men: “Many of us have learned much 
in this bad time and we all found a 
deepening of our religious feelings. I 
think we do understand better now the 
Christian message and the Gospel. It 
was for us no more an interesting thing, 
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it was no problem and no luxury. For 
us it became what it through the cen- 
turies has been, the simple message of 
God to save us. We could go through 
all this only with the help of God. My 
parish (near Arnhem), I fear, will in 
the future have half the number of 
parishioners, but it is possible and I 
think it will be so, that the religious 
life in it will be better and the faith 
stronger.” 

Last summer Dr. Noordhoff wrote, 
“Old barriers were broken (between 
the orthodox and liberal sections of the 
Dutch Reformed Church), old divisions 
forgotten and the whole church was 
reminded of its task to bring the gospel 
to the whole nation. A number of work- 
ing teams was instituted in various fields 
and a display of activity swept over the 
country, notwithstanding the many im- 
pediments of war time.” Mrs. Zuider- 
veld, secretary of the International Re- 
ligious Fellowship, brings us up to date 
in a recent letter: “This IKO commit- 
tee remained in action after the war; 
the churches had learned that they could 
better spend their energy on such joint 
social action than on many efforts to 
fight each other! And so the orthodox 
Christians and the liberal Christians 
also met each other and suddenly found 
out that they both preach Christ and 
must have somewhere a common base. 
You must not think, however, that it is 
now all ‘rose-scent and moonlight’ in 
Holland. Far from that! The war is 
over now, and many seem to have for- 
gotten all about it already, and start 
again the old life from before the war. 
... There are still, of course, the many 
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churches, and though a revival in the 
Dutch Reformed Church (the biggest 
Protestant Church here, in which the 
liberals form a minority) is going on, 
and its leaders say we should tolerate 
each other and more than that, co-oper- 
ate in the press, on the social field, in 
our youth work, it is for the liberals in 
the Dutch Reformed Church very diffi- 


cult to do that... So far as I can see it 


now, the invitation comes from one side’ 


and is put in this way ‘come over, dear 
liberals, due to your principle of tolera- 
tion you should give up some of your 
liberal principles which we do not like, 
and then we may become the _ best 
friends and co-operate in the church.’ 
I am saying it a bit sharp, in order to 
let you feel it clearly.” 


Dutch youth organize 


The Free Christian Youth Movement, 
which co-ordinated the various national 
liberal youth leagues, was abandoned 
during the war largely because they 
were not permitted by the Germans to 
keep their Jewish members and _pre- 
ferred to disband rather than forsake 
their priniciples. The result was that 
the young people worked more closely 
with their own churches than they had 
previously. That their work suffered no 
permanent loss is proven by their mem- 
bership which increased from 15,000 
before the war to 30,000 after the war. 
All the Dutch youth organizations, secu- 
lar and religious, united at the end of 
the war to form the Dutch Fellowship 
of Youth. Judging from their knowl- 
edge of and enthusiasm for the World 
- Federation of Democratic Youth, the 
signs are that the unity among the youth 
may be more lasting than that of their 
_ elders. 


The task of the religious youth lead- 
ers was very difficult because of the loss 
of contact between groups and the low 
morale of the young people. Mrs. 
Zuiderveld writes: “When the war went 
on, especially the boys wanted to do 
something for our nation. Some of 
them worked in an underground move- 
ment, while we tried to show others 
that we could also prepare for the 
future spiritually by seeking contact 
with youth groups of other churches, 
for example, and planning with them 
how to contribute to a new Holland. .. . 
By and by we could notice a certain 
tiredness among the young people. 
Nothing really interested them anymore. 
They did not enjoy their work because 
they did not see a future ahead of them. 
We as leaders had to fight against this 
by finding out again and again some- 
thing new, which might draw and bind 
their attention and try to express some- 
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thing of the strong faith of the prophets 


in order to encourage them.” 


It is hard to form an accurate picture 
of Dutch morale, because, just as one 
can form several pictures of America 
depending upon one’s perspective and 
what one looks at, so one can form 
several opinions of Holland. The situa- 
tion described by Mrs. Zuiderveld last 
summer was discouraging. She writes, 
“T heard that the general opinion of the 


Allied soldiers who visited Holland 


was: ‘the men are lazy, the women 
cheap and the children beggars.’ It is 
not nice for Dutch ears to hear this, but 
I have to admit that something of this 
is true. Many men have earned so 
much on the black market, that they 
have become afraid of work and think 
that they do not need it. Yet they for- 
get that our energy is our only wealth 
now! The women and girls have had 
a hard time, and now they seek the con- 
trary and seem to forget all about the 
honor of Dutch women. The conse- 
quence is that venereal illnesses are in- 
creasing every day and that family life 
is dislocated by an enormous number 
of divorces. ... Our youth movement 
also has a great task here. It will have 
to teach to the young men the joy of 
labor, to the girls their responsibility, 
and it will have to create a home for 
the many homeless children who are 
spending their spare time on the street. 
And above all it will have to keep alive 
for the next generations the most 
precious gift of faith in God, which 
carried this generation of young people 
through the storms of this war to a 
new future.” 


The Dijksmans in Delft also wrote 
last summer, “In general we fear that 
the mental recovery will take more time 
than the physical. After this black win- 
ter and after years of slavery in German 
factories people are no longer accus- 
tomed to work. Everybody is embar- 
rassed by-the spirit and the speed with 
which the Allied forces settle their 
affairs here. To some extent we can 
excuse our lack of tempo owing to the 
shortage of coal, of supplies and of 
nearly everything except food.” 

However this may be, the strenuous 
and successful activities of some of our 
liberal friends and the growth of the 
youth movements testify to the truth of 
Dr. Noordhoff’s words of last summer: 
“But there is no lack of energy. We 
have conauered the sea so many times 
—we shall also conquer poverty and 
put it to flight.” 

Politics in Holland show a similar 
trend towards unity. Rev. Jan Goor- 
huis wrote this March: “The war had 
cleaned the political air in Holland. 
Before the war we counted 52 different 


groups which were contesting each 
other in election time to get a’ seat in © 
parliament. There you see the fatal — 
influence of an individualism that knows 
no limits. The differences in their pro- 
grams were only small of course, but 
according to the individualistic mind of 
the Dutch, great enough to establish a 
separate party or group. . . . Thus the 
political life was totally petrified in 
Holland. . . . Now a few parties—few 
at least for Dutch ideas—have been 
formed. Utmost left we find the Com- 
munists as everywhere else in the world. 
Then follows the new Labor Party, | 
named after the English model, which 
policy is socialistic. . . . The Roman 
Catholics have still their own political 
organization as before the war. Their 
program agrees, however, in many 
respects with that of Labor but is not 
outspoken socialistic. The Liberal party 
which comes next is . . . anti-socialistic 
and strives for freedom in economical 
respect. No economic planning but 
freedom in production and distribution, 
limited by human responsibility. That 
is what they advertise as a means to 
welfare. Then follows the Conserva- 
tive group, consisting of the Orthodox- 
Protestants. They are anti-socialistic 
and are led by their religious principle 
which lets no room for dissenting feel- 
ings. They isolate themselves therefore 
and form the opposing party in parlia- 
ment.” 


American contacts desired 


In conclusion may I urge every reader 
to help answer not only the obvious need 
of the Dutch for food, clothing, and 
household supplies, but also their spiri- 
tual and mental needs. Many Dutch 
adults are familiar with English and 
they are begging for our literature. As 
one of them writes, “Is it possible to 
send me some books about the situation 
of theology and the church in wartime? 
. . » We did live so isolated from our 
friends in the world. We were all to- 
gether in a big prison in our own 
country.” 

Mrs. Zuiderveld writes that they are 
forming study-groups in several towns 
which have “a great interest in every- 
thing which comes from across the 
ocean.” She has sent several hundred 
requests for youth correspondents. She 
begs especially that we send her our 
Christian Registers and other publica- 
tions instead of throwing them away. 
She says, “Please tell everybody that we 
are very grateful for the issues received 
and that every issue is spelled entirely.” 
Books and magazines may be sent to 
the library of the International Religi- 
ous Fellowship, 27 Nieuwe Gracht, 
Utrecht,. Holland. - 


by MAXWELL SAVAGE 


Unitarian Liberty 


We need a more responsible indiwidualism 


As I retire from the active ministry of our faith, I do not want to be 
thought of as a crabbed old fellow, for I have no reason to be, my 
ministry having been just the opposite of disappointing. 


Looking back and looking around 
me today within the horizon of our 
churches, I see far more for praise 
than for blame, but I concentrate my 
criticism of the hour on one thing which 
is rampant among us. In pointing this 
out I realize, of course, that certain of 
my fellow-ministers will point at me, 
but after all these years I have grown 
tough, though I trust not hard. 

Having done deep-water sailing on 
two oceans, I have come to prefer short 
storms to prolonged fog. The former 
is apt to precipitate the latter, is far 
less dangerous, and clears the atmos- 
phere. So, if what I write creates the 
former, I but hope we may see further 
afterward. 

I think that for some time now, per- 
haps in the excitement of “Advance,” 
we have stressed “Liberty” ad nauseam, 
because many seem to have forgotten its 
concomitants. Liberty is opportunity. 
A man can make much or little of it. 
In it he can grow to greatness or dwin- 
dle to a fool. 


There are exacting rules 

Many say that Unitarianism is lib- 
erty. No! It is opportunity to develop 
the religious consciousness under most 
exacting and disciplinary rules. It is 
not liberty to do as you like regardless 
of the effect of your likings upon the 
reputation of the faith or that of its 
churches. 

Under liberty we can do many things 
a slave cannot do. Even so there are 
many things we may not do without 
bruising the privilege, (the right, if 
you will) of our liberty. A slave with 
the right, gentlemanly instincts who 
recognizes the difference between “can” 
and “may” is a better man than a free- 
man who does not. 

A minister of “the free faith” can be, 
has the opportunity to be, an unman- 
nerly maverick, but if he appreciates his 
position and that of the group he is 
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expected to represent, he knows in his 
heart, and obeys its dictates, that he 
may not. But, rather blindly and ex- 
citedly following this quest of “liberty,” 
many in our Fellowship, giving free 
rein to their independence, are riding 
off in all directions. And a bird’s-eye 
view raises the question as to whether 
our movement is headed anywhere or is 
just a kaleidoscopic spasm. 

To illustrate: years ago another 
man and I took a canoe several hundred 
miles down the Colorado River. It 
was in that spring when the Colorado 
broke through its western bank below 
Yuma and created the Salton Sea. All 
went well as long as the waters had a 
common purpose and were directed 
and disciplined by their banks, though 
we had some trouble with rapids un- 
til we came to a point where a broad 
valley opened out. We went ashore, 
climbed to a high point, and studied 
the country ahead. Freed from its di- 
recting banks, the river had subdivided 
into many channels, wandering in as 
many different directions, and we were 
at a loss as to which to follow. 

It so happened that there was a small 
town of thirty-eight inhabitants near- 
by. We went over to inquire which was 
the main channel, but we were out of 
luck, for the whole population was cele- 
brating the sale of a copper mine in 
such bottle-fashion that we could get 
no coherent, consistent guidance. The 
result was that we had to waste a day 
trying first one channel and then another 
until we found the one that was deep 
enough and headed somewhere. 


Coherence is necessary 

Intoxicated with liberty, many of 
the inhabitants of Unitarianberg are 
neither coherent nor consistent as to the 
channel of the living waters of our 
Faith, and newcomers, standing on high 
ground and looking off over the broad 
valley, see and are utterly confused 
by the many small channels flowing to- 
ward different points of the ecclesiasti- 
cal compass. 

God forbid that I should suggest 
conformity among us, but I have come 
to feel strongly that unless we curb our 
needless and harmful diversities, which 


are often due to individual misconcep- 
tions of liberty, unless we gain a great- 
er uniformity of spirit and purpose in 
the conducting of our churches and their 
services, we are going to dissipate what 
power and influence we have. 

Contrast any one of our smooth- 
flowing, beautiful, well - thought - out 
services, that is creative of worship and 
reverence, that feeds the souls as well as 
the minds of those who attend, with 
what goes on in some of our churches. 
A church service does not have to be 
elaborate or costly to be what a church 
service should be. I once came away 
from a small, barren meeting house, 
filled with the spirit. Frankly, I have 
come away from some of our churches 
emptied of what spirit I had when I 
entered. Why? Almost always because 
the minister has misinterpreted Uni- 
tarianism to mean liberty unrestrained, 
a chance for personal exhibitionism. 


The lost benediction 

I once sat as an unknown stranger 
in one of our churches. At the close 
of the service the minister announced, 
“You are dismissed.” Afterward I 
asked him why. His answer was that 
a benediction smacked too much of ec- 
clesiasticism. For the same silly rea- 
son I have heard that some of our 
churches discard the Lord’s Prayer. I 
know of one minister who made a 
special occasion of ridding himself of 
the Bible. At the close of the serv- 
ice he had the Negro sexton, dressed in 
a white jacket, come in and remove the 
Bible. With appropriate words, if not 
incantations, he relegated»it from the 
pulpit to the ash-can. 

I know of another who, in his weekly 
calendar, announced, having overlooked 
the Bible and certain great books, that, 
“practically all the devotional literature 
available is of no use to liberals.” 
Good Lord, what does he want? I im- 
agine he resorts to passing words which 
are being blown about on “the barren 
waste of windy speculation.” 

In that same weekly calendar the 
title of the coming Sunday’s sermon 
was “Pimples are not Dimples.” 

Surely we need a more wide-spread, 
socially responsible —_ individualism 
among us. Where we do not have it 
I find a trend toward liberal Congrega- 
tionalism from our ranks, on the part 
of both laymen and ministers, not be- 
cause they are fearful of freedom but 
because they are not spiritually fed. 
The following from a letter bears wit- 
ness: “Sorry to report I haven’t been 
very active in the local church. I ad- 
mire the parson’s zeal and courage. 
The situation seems rather hopeless. 
When he isn’t fighting God he’s fighting 
with himself. Its a good scrap, but 

(Continued on page 373) 
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by JOHN O. FISHER 


Without Benefit of Press 


A Protestant chaplain reports on the 
Minister in Uniform in World War II 


“Did you Protestant chaplains do anything in the Army?” This ques- 
tion, and others in the same vein, prompts the writer to give a short 
account of our part in the war. We did everything that we could for 
the men. Sometimes that was not very much. Often it was enough 
to save a man’s sanity, or his home, or his life. 


News accounts told more often of the 
activities of the Catholic chaplains. In 
fact the publicity given was so unequal 
that it left the impression of a prepon- 
derance of Catholic chaplains in the 
Army. That is a false picture. There 
were three Protestant chaplains for 
every Catholic chaplain in the service, 
and that proportion carried through the 
entire military structure. The average 
of every hundred chaplains was seventy- 
three Protestant, twenty-five Catholic 
and two Jewish. This division is in 
line with the proportion of the various 
groups in the armed forces. 

Why, then, was there such disparity 
in the publicity? There was no evi- 
dence of bias or intent to distort the 
relative importance of the service. The 
newspapers and magazines used the ma- 
terial made available to them. The 
Roman Catholic organization saw to it 
that there was plenty of story material 
available. The Protestants did not. 

The military organization for Protes- 
tantism is the General Commission for 
Army and Navy Chaplains. This Com- 
mission is connected with the Federal 
Council of Churches and acted as 
clearing house for information as well 
as furnishing the supervisory link be- 
tween Protestant denominations and the 
Protestant chaplains. The logical as- 
sumption would be that the General 
Commission would be the central pub- 
licity bureau for Protestant chaplains. 
Yet no such bureau had been established 
prior to August 1943, 

In August 1943 the writer attended 
a meeting of the publicity heads of 
several Protestant denominations in the 
offices of the General Commission in 
Washington, D. C., representing the 
Unitarian ‘Association. The discussion 
centered around the establishment of a 
Joun O. Fisner, minister of the First Parish 
Unitarian, Framingham, Massachusetts, and 
formerly acting director of the Division of 
Promotion and Publications of the American 
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publicity bureau. It was agreed that 
such would be a good move, but there 
was no agreement on the budget neces- 
sary to start such a bureau. The writer 
shocked the group with the suggestion 
of twenty-five thousand dollars as a 
minimum budget for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. 

Counter proposals ranging from one 
to five thousand dollars were made by 
other denominational representatives. 
With the backing of the Northern Bap- 
tist representative it was possible to get 
a tentative budget of ten thousand dol- 
lars adopted. 

It is safe to assume that the annual 
budget of the Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion was at least ten times the tentative 
budget mentioned above, another exam- 
ple of their belief that anything worth 
doing is worth doing well. The channels 
of public information are open to all. 
A group that fails to pour information 
into these channels can justly criticize 
none but its own failure. 

The work and effectiveness of the 


E 


“The Gacniu who served combat troops deserves our highest praise and respect 


chaplains can be only sketched in broad 
and brief outline here. The Army per- 
formed few miracles. Men who had 
been ineffectual in parish work at home 
were generally mediocre as chaplains. 
Good ministers, priests and rabbis made 
good chaplains. “ 

We saw chaplains of all three groups 
who failed to serve their men ade- 
quately. We saw chaplains of all three 
groups who did an outstanding service 
without thought for their own personal 
comfort or safety. Combat was the 
testing ground for chaplains just as it 
was for.everyone. The chaplain who 
served combat troops deserves our high- 
est praise and respect. The only rules 
he followed consistently were those of 
service to his men. We knew many 
Catholic chaplains who never counted 
the number of masses they said during 
the week or on Sunday. Protestant 
chaplains conducted as many services 
as were needed, nor paused to consider 
that they had done their duty until all 
of the men were served. 

We should pause a moment to pay 
tribute to the untiring devotion dis- 
played by the Jewish chaplains. Theirs 
was the hardest job of all because there 
were so few of them and their men were 
scattered through the whole Army. They 
traveled far and wide in a supreme 
effort to serve the men of their faith, 
but never hesitated to help. out any 
soldier who needed a lift and who 
turned to them. Under such pressure 
they still found time to help the Jewish 
refugees who had nobody else to inter- 
cede for them in many situations. 


What did we do? We visited the 


sick, ministered to the dying, communi- 
cated last words to the sorrowing loved 
(Continued on neat page) 
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by NAPOLEON W. LOVELY 


May I Be a Christian? 


Let it be clearly understood, I am a loyal Unitarian. That means, to me 
at least, that I grant to others the right (I even impose on them the duty) 
to think out their own religious truths and find their own sources of 
spiritual and moral strength. Uniformity repels me. When arbitrarily 
imposed by external authority it offends me. If it should result from the 
free choice of independent persons it would reveal in them a disappoint- 
ing lack of creative imagination. It would undermine my faith in man’s 
capacity to keep life interesting for himself and his posterity. 


I like variety, variegation, original- 
ity, deformity. I say with Gerard 
Hopkins—‘Glory be to God for dap- 
pled things.” It is a pleasure to find 
the marriage of two blond, raw-boned 
Yankees blessed with a dark, graceful, 
Italianate son who loves the violin 
and has no head for business. I like 


_ the Black Pennys of this world. . I find 


God’s world full of divagations, sur- 
prises and diversions. It delights me. 
It is not enough for a world to be 
beautiful—it should be divertingly so. 
Surprise is the co-efficient of pleasure, 
and variety is the constant factor in 
surprise. Without variety blessedness 
becomes boredom, without change 
heaven becomes hell. 

All this I confess. And nothing de- 
lights my soul more than the rise of 
a new light in the Unitarian firmament 
—new ideas, new groups, new hymnals, 
new resolutions at the May Meetings, 
new Alliance speakers, new Beacon 
books, and new publicity programs. 
Especially I delight in the new Uni- 
tarian Advance, and especially that 
group which says “Let’s be different— 
let’s not be Christian.” They will, un- 
doubtedly, collect quite a following. 

I can sympathize with them. There 
is much that is constructive in their 
suggestion. When planning an advance 
it is important to eliminate all super- 
fluous impedimenta. The army has 
a good phrase. It has a regulation that 


an officer whose baggage is lost in 


* 


transit may present a claim for reim- 
bursement covering all articles which 


‘are “useful or necessary” in the per- 


formance of assigned duties. When you 


‘start an operation, therefore, it is well 


to decide what is “useful or necessary.” 
And it is well to throw everything else 
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out of your live baggage or store it 
for future use. 

Now one thing becomes immediately 
clear. “Christianity” is not a neces- 
sary part of Unitarianism. Many Uni- 
tarians of reputable character are not 
Christian; they say so themselves. Our 
missionaries stand like soldiers stripped 
for warfare in the jungle of modern 
civilization. And they are equipped 
with ideas and -ideals more modern, 
more efficient, more precise than 
Christianity. After all, Christianity is 
an old-fashioned term. It has been 
adapted to so many special problems 
and peculiar situations that it is awk- 
ward and elaborate and clumsy. 

It is an embarrassing piece of im- 
pedimenta. There are so many models 
of it in current use that the Christians 
themselves are confused. It takes years 
for a group of men to learn what model 
they are using and how to operate it 
as a team. Repairs, fuel, ammunition 
for the different models are in no 
way standardized, and supply channels 
are unco-ordinated. It has power, 
weight, and momentum, but it costs 
a lot of time and trouble. 

Furthermore it is highly vulnerable. 
Its armor is easily pierced by modern 
weapons of science and reason. It 
has been rigged out with a grand 
collection of ancient and modern ac- 
cretions which are easy targets of 
ridicule, derision, and common sense. 
Much of its furniture is easily stripped 
off by a reasonably competent battery 
of historians. It exposes itself and 
its crew to unnecessary risks. It bogs 
down easily and invites annihilation. 
So say our Unitarian Advancers, and 
they are largely right. 

It is a simple fact that today, in 
vast areas, among millions of people, 
the Christian cross stands for exploit- 
ation, superstition, tyranny, repression, 
stupidity and corruption. An alert, 


sensitive, modern mind is often em- 
barrassed by association with it. 

And yet—how those two words 
haunt us when they epitomize the in- 
evitable paradoxes and frustrations of 
human living—I love the Chris- 
tian tradition, and I cannot aban- 
don it wholly to the mercies of a dying 
church and a callous secularism. The 
profound myths, the pointed epigrams, 
the all-too-human record of dreams 
and aspirations, of compromise and 
casuistry, of quiet contemplation and 
careful thinking and desperate guessing, 
the essential meaning of communion, 
the natural humility of prayer, the 
confident faith in human fellowship— 
are all too precious to be abandoned. 

And so, as we advance together in 
the necessary effort to extend the in- 
fluence of Unitarian ideals, I want to 
carry along a little extra duffel selected 
from the best treasures of the Christian 
tradition. I shall undertake to bear 
the burden myself. I shall impose it 
upon no one else. I shall endeavor 
to keep pace with the main body. And 
if patrols and excursions are necessary 
I shall cache my extra duffel and strip 
my ideology down to the maximum 
efficiency and the minimum weight. 
But when we go into garrison duty, 
or set up semi-permanent quarters in 
the field, Pll dig out my pin-ups of 
the saints and the prophets, I'll clean 
the communion cup and put the Bible 
under the blanket at the head of my 
cot; I shall say my prayers. 

I am a loyal Unitarian—please, fel- 
lows, may I be a sort of Christian too? 


"7? WITHOUT BENEFIT 
OF PRESS 
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ones at home. We worked out domestic 
problems, acted as arbiter in family 
misunderstandings. We shared the 
fears, the triumphs, the tragedies, the 
uncertainties of our men. We inter- 
ceded for them when their officers over- 
looked some of the human elements in a 
situation. At times we had to point out 
the mistakes in their attitude toward 
their officers. 

We conducted worship services at 
least once a week for all of our men and 
served Holy Communion at least once 
each month. We were available to our 
men at all times and were rarely off 
duty day or night. This does not mean 
that we had no time to ourselves, but 
that we were always on call. 

We did our duty to God and our 
Country to the best of our ability. When 
a man sought our aid we did not ask 
his church affiliation. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Respite from Warfare 


The Hibbert Houses were renewers 


of morale in Egypt 


All Egypt was tense. Any small excuse—a streetcar accident, someone 


hurt in a traffic jam — was enough to start chanting, slogan-shouting 


mobs roaring down the narrow streets of Alexandria. 


Then there 


would be looting and bloodshed. Personnel in the uniform of the 
armed services took their lives in their hands if they appeared on the 


streets at night. 


There were times when Hibbert House Number Two 


with its more than 150 servicemen guests was ruled out of bounds. 


As Mr. and Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 
co-wardens of the hostel, said in Boston 
on June 26, “Our House represented the 
largest concentration of military per- 
sonnel in an unprotected, isolated point, 
and therefore it was a target for the 
mobs. In the end, we refused to be 
morally responsible tor appearing to 
invite military personnel to come into 
Alexandria. It was too dangerous.” 


The Leonards arrived Sept., 1944 


Both of the Leonards are ruddy-faced 
and blue-eyed. Both had had training 
in executive and management work, 
such as was required at the hostels in 
Egypt. As they sat at the table in a 
conference room at 25 Beacon Street, 
their memories went back to a midnight 
flight on September 14, 1944. 

They had been roaring over the 
Libyan desert, over rustling sands 
hardly yet cool from the oven heat of 
the merciless sun, and then suddenly 
below them appeared the brilliantly 
illuminated city of Cairo. As they 
circled the air at one minute after mid- 
night, the city looked full of hope and 
promise. There were long strings of 
lights on boulevards stretching from 
Cairo out toward the native villages, 
and off in the distance were the shadowy 
silhouettes of the pyramids and _ the 
silver thread of the Nile. 


It was their first flight over Egypt. 
They were thinking to themselves that 
in a city the size of this one, it must be 
easy to get lost. It must be very easy 
for desperately lonesome boys, in for 
a furlough from the bleak desert bivou- 
acs, to lose heart and hope and morale 
and money in such a place. It was to 
be their job to provide a home away 
from home for hundreds of these men. 
Their flight over the desert camps had 
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made them realize how important an 
oasis can be after the sand and sun— 
and they hoped that Hibbert House 2, 
under their management, would become 
such an oasis. 

Mr. Leonard said, “Unless you know 
what the desert is like and what it means 
to live a soldier’s life there, you can’t 
appreciate how. much a hostel like a 
Hibbert House can mean to men on 
leave. The-desert is nothing but an 
empty barren of wind and sand. The 
wind blows all the time. The sand is 
in your cereal in the morning, in the 
water you shave with and in your soup 
at night. The insects are endless— 
sand fleas, cockroaches, scorpions—and 
remember, the British soldiers had no 
DDT. 

“Then there is the endless glare of the 
sun that makes your eyes ache. 


“At night the soldiers slept on a piece 
of canvass stretched on the sand. Some 
of them had been in the desert for 
months, some of them for as many as 
two years. 


Tobruk’s veterans grew weary 


“It was particularly demoralizing to 
have to remain in camp when the enemy 
had been routed. While the fighting 
was fierce, morale was high; but just 
waiting around—that was a_ terrific 
drag on the spirit. 

“We met many from the desert camps 
of Tobruk and Bengazi who had gotten 
into a state of melancholia. Their com- 
rades called them desert-happy. They 
had turned silent and morose, had lost 
their sociability, and made no response 
to friendly greeting. Many of them 
had imaginary animals which they 
would pet and lead to water and feed. 

“They came in to Hibbert House, 


Rev. Roydon C. Leonard has just re- 

turned from Alexandria where, with Mrs. 

Leonard, he directed a Unitarian Service 
Committee hostel. 


some of them with the most awful case 
of the blues. You would speak to them 
cheerfully and they would answer in 
unsmiling monosyllables. During the 
first day or so about all they would do 
would be to eat ravenously and sleep a 
great deal. However, when these men 
found they were getting attention and 
friendship, they loosened up and talked 


twice as much as they normally would.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Leonard would ap- 
proach these men with matter of fact 
suggestions: Had they ever seen a 
pink pelican? There were some at 
the zoo. Had they ever taken a trip 
around the harbor? Would they like 
to be introduced to girls of the British 
WACs? Would they like to play chess 
or tennis or golf or go for a swim? 

The House library had more than 
four thousand books. There was a 
game room, a place to write letters, 
and a lounge with morris chairs. In 


the dining room there were flowers 


to harmonize with table cloths, which 
one day might be white, the next, 
blue, and the third, yellow. There 
were showers and tubs. . 

After these desert fighters had spent 
a few days at Hibbert House, they 
would go back to their duties with a 
new outlook. Hundreds of letters that 
they wrote back attest to their grati- 
tude at finding a bit of home in the 
alien city.. 

This was the job which Hibbert 
Houses were set up for—to do the best 
they could to restore desert fighters, , 
sunk in the blues, to their optimistic 
natural selves. Thus they took their 
place in the larger picture of the 


Mrs. Royden C. Leonard, co-warden of 
Hibbert House No. 2 is from North 
Easton, Massachusetts. 


world’s fight for freedom, and in the 
work of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in support of that fight. 

And now they must close. . A chap- 
ter of the world’s history is finished. 
Looting mobs, political mobs, blood- 
thirsty and student parades, jam the 
narrow streets shouting political shib- 
boleths at the slightest excuse. Riots 
are commonplace in Alexandria. . . . All 


Egypt is tense. 
Epwarp DARLING 


“Tous Mes Remerciements’’ 


_After he had examined a report on 

the rest-home at Monnetiers, Monsieur 
H. Chambon, French Consul in Bos- 
ton, wrote a note to the Unitarian 
Service Committee expressing his ap- 
preciation. He said: 

“In my capacity as representative of 
France in New England, I wish to 
express to you my deepest thanks 
for the work you have done. My 
thanks are even more profound, since 
they come from a man who has himself 
spent almost a year in German con- 
centration camps and who knows the 
state in which all our comrades have 
come back, not only physically but 
also, and perhaps most of all, morally. 
We were 125,000 when we left, and 
only about 12,000 have returned. 

“T think there is nothing more use- 
ful towards the cementing of French 
and American relations than your help 
for those men who are the best elements 
of our country because they have sac- 
rificed themselves for a just and humane 
- cause.” 


International Recognition 


for Service Committee 


The greatly expanded work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee within the 
last year is noted by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Yearbook for 1946 as “the 
outstanding development in Unitarian 
history during 1945.” Under the head- 
ing, “Unitarian Church,” the article 
says, in part: 

“The personnel was tripled and was 
at work in 15 countries on five con- 
tinents. The committee was registered 
with the president’s War Relief Control 
board so that its work was integrated 
with UNRRA, Red Cross, etc., avoid- 
ing any duplication. 

“Sample operations of the commit- 
tee were medical clinic, Marseilles; me- 
dical mission to Italy to study mass mal- 


nutrition, called by UNRRA ‘the most 


She Saw Women in Black 


Conditions among Displaced Persons 
in Italy, Egypt, Greece, and the British 
Zone in Germany, were described by 
Louise Tracey, the first member of the 
proposed child-welfare team of the 
Unitarian Service Committee which is 
working in co-operation with UNRRA, 
when she returned to international head- 
quarters in Boston on a short leave of 
absence on July 12. “Children need a 
special and individual sort of care,” 
she explained. “They cannot be lumped 
together with adult DP’s and merely 
fed and clothed. They need a particular 
sort of emotional rehabilitation if they 
are to become well adjusted citizens in 
the world of tomorrow. This was the 
work I was doing, making constant 
reports to UNRRA and recommending 
improvements in hospitals and child 
centers,” 

Perhaps her most memorable ex- 
perience was in Kalavryta, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, a town which before the war 
had comprised about 6,000 inhabitants. 
When she saw it, the town had per- 
haps 1,600 people, mostly women in 
black, with black kerchiefs draped over 
their heads, walking aimlessly, sigh- 
ing heavily, and asking, “What is there 
to live for?” Of the 600 houses, she 
reports, there are perhaps 35 now 
habitable. Kalavryta was another one 
of those picturesque little villages in 


significant proposal for the relief of 
suffering in Europe yet made to us 
by a private relief agency’; children’s 
home, Cote Basque, France; school kits, 
tools, etc., sent to Europe, besides 
17,000 outfits of clothes for children; 
continuous clothing collection; youth 
workcamps; Paris workshop and sew- 
ing room; Polish medical mission; aid 
to refugees in Lisbon; hundreds of 
thousands of issues of publications 
showing war needs and conditions. A 
drive for 100 tons of canned food for 
Europe by Jan. 1, was opened Dec. 9. 

“Half of this quota was filled in the 
first two weeks. The food was dis- 
tributed by the service committee 
personnel to known persons among the 
neediest and was thus kept out of the 
black market.” 


which the Nazis killed all the males over 
12 years of age. 

Although Miss Tracey emphasized 
that it is absolutely vital that American 
food and clothing supplies should con- 
tinue to flow into Europe, she was 
not discouraged by the physical care 
now being given to DP’s, especially 
in the American Zone in Germany. 


Help for Czechoslovakia 


Rev. John Howland Lathrop, minister 
of the Church of the Saviour in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and director of the 
Prague office of the Unitarian Service 
Committee in Czechoslovakia while om 
leave of absence from his church, ar- 
rived at his new office in June and im- 
mediately dived head foremost into fur- 
ious activity ... A letter from Jaroslav 
Sarhan, treasurer of the Unitarian 
Church in Prague and vice-president of 
the Unitarian Service Committee of 
Czechoslovakia, describes the needs of 
student victims of Nazism in the Uni- 
versities of Charles (Prague), Brati- 
slava, and Brno. His message is a des- 
perate plea for special aid to them., The 
Unitarian Service Committee has. ar- 
ranged to send such special help .... A 
token contribution'.to children and sick 
people in the Russian Zone in Germany, 
consisting of 50 bales of clothing and 
10,000 pounds of food, will be on its 
way shortly from the Unitarian Col- 
lection Warehouse in New York. 
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by W. E. B. DuBOIS 


Democracy’s Opportunity 


We cannot longer postpone our 
answer to America’s poverty 


THOsE persons who are today depending for guidance on slogans and 
neat succinct philosophies are apt to be unhappy and bewildered; 


names are not ideas and words are not answers. 


We must seek today 


as never before the realities back of phrases, the meanings back of 


words. 

What, for instance, have we decided 
was the cause oi tnis most terribie of 
human catastrophes through which 
mankind has ever passed? We. are 
describing it glibly as the war between 
fascism and democracy. But used this 
way neither word is ciear and neither 
expresses any such opposition of ideas 
as called for the death of fifty million 
souls. We must probe deeper. We 
must remember that between World 
Wars I and II we faced, as never before 
in modern days, the problem of poverty. 
The world has known far more wretched 
and widely-spread poverty than it 
faced in the nineteen thirties. But it 
faced poverty and unemployment in 
1933, after a century of miraculous 
technical and scientific progress and 
after the afflatus of a great struggle for 
democracy and human uplift, when the 
mass of men was tuned as never before 
for freedom from want, for peace and 
comfort. The crisis came at different 
times in different countries: in Russia 
during World War I; in Italy and 
Germany directly after the war; in 
Great Britain and America in the 
thirties. 

Two answers were given 


To this newly and suddenly posed 
problem of poverty in the world’s lead- 
ing nations, two answers were given: 
one by communism and one by fascism. 
Mark you, there was no third answer by 
democracy as is often assumed. Democ- 
racy gave no answer because it refused 
to recognize the problem. It recognized 
only temporary dislocation calling for 
charity and doles; and then the resump- 
tion of “back to normalcy,” back to the 
same free enterprise that lay about in 
ruins. 

On the other hand, both communism 
and fascism recognized a modern prob- 


W. E. B. DuBots is author of “Color and 
Democracy: Colonies and Peace” and “Dusk 
of Dawn.” He holds M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard University. He is. head of the 
Sociology Department of Atlanta University. 
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lem of poverty, which both proposed to 
meet first by instituting a dictatorship. 
There they parted company, tor com- 
munism proposed a dictatorship thal 
should confiscate capital, redistribute 
wealth and prepare the masses for 
democracy. The democracies of the 
world declared that this not only could 
not be done but should not be attempted, 
because it threatened their organized 
economy. They warred on Russia by 
arms and slander. 

Fascism, on the other hand, used 
dictatorship to restore industry and 
concentrate capital under a powerful 
close-knit oligarchy, and it also ap- 
peased the worker by full employment 
and privileges without political power. 
This fascism gained from the democra- 
cies praise and co-operation which, 
however, changed to dismay when the 
Fascists started on a career of national- 
istic aggrandizement and aggression. 
Democracies tried appeasement of every 
sort; but fascism could only maintain 
its power at home by exploitation 
abroad, by acquiring colonies for Italy 
and by sharing trade and investment 
with England and the United States. To 
this the democracies assented readily, 
but balked and went to war when 
fascism proposed to dominate Europe, 
not by sharing but by owning. 

The Fascist invitation 

Thereupon fascism proposed new ap- 
peasement in the midst of war, when 
Britain had been beaten almost to its 
knees and while the United States 
was hesitating and _ still disliking 
Russia. The final Fascist offer 
was for the democracies to join 
in annihilating communism. If this 
offer had been made in 1939, it 
might have been accepted. But in 1941, 
the designs of fascism were too clear and 
its faiths too discredited, and almost 
before they could decide, the democra- 
cies found themselves fighting with 
Russia against Germany and Italy. The 
pill was sugar-coated by the thought of 


W. E. B. DuBois 


preserving Western control of Asia 
through conquest of japan. The war 
was won by Kussian manpower working 
with Anglo-American science and 
wealth. 

But what was this victory? Germany, 
Italy and Japan are prostrate. T'ney 
cannot always lie in the dirt. To what 
sort of world will they awake from the 
dead? Where today and now is that 
problem of poverty which drove the 
world to war and still stands unsettled 
and, so far as the democracies are con- 
cerned, unfaced? Russia is © stiil 
frankly and openly facing it, with 
practically the same program of solu- 
tion which she laid down in 1917. Has 
it succeeded? At least it has not failed. 
That much the bitterest foe of commu- 
nism is forced to admit. He may 
honestly believe and contend that it 
never can succeed, but today he must 
at least admit that it was Russia and 
Russia alone, under. a communist 
regime, that saved the British Empire 
and the American Commonwealth from 
the domination of Germany, Italy and 
Japan. What that would have meant, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, | Denmark, 
France and China can tell and six mil- 
lion Jews ‘could testify if they were 
living. ; 

America delays her answer 


The problem of poverty, then, still re- 
mains and still the democracies are re- 
fusing to face it. The New Deal tried 
to plan a path for the United States 
but reaction killed it. Great Britain 
has adopted a mild socialism which 
does not apply to the empire. Both 
nations still believe by a large ma- 
jority that Russian communism is 


not the answer to this problem 
and to the intertwined problems of 
education, disease and crime. They 
have a perfect right to this belief; but 
they ‘have no right to deny or hinder or 
slander Russia’s pursuit of her own way 
of life and her own economic setup. 


And beyond this, the United States has 


no right, and no shade or shadow of | 
logic, to sit still without a program or 


simply to stare back into a dead past 
for the -solution of present economic 
and political problems. Today most 
American families do not earn enough 
for a decent living; our educational 
system has broken down, so that a great 
American city like St. Louis, Missouri, 
openly admits that half the children in 
her primary grades are not learning to 
read and write while we write uni- 
versity curriculums; our problems of 
crime and disease are overwhelming. 
Yet we have food enough for all; we 
have much cotton for clothing; we have 


- material, skill and brawn; why then in 


God’s name do we not use them? If by 
democratic methods we can solve such 
problems, who is hindering us but our- 
selves? If we can do things better than 
Russia is doing them, why do we not 
get at it, instead of seeking by every 
method to teach America that its only 
salvation is to fight Russia in a third 
world war? Why do we denounce fas- 
cism, and then in the name of democ- 
tacy adopt fascist methods of politicai 
control in the South, economic dicta- 
tion in the West and anti-Semitism 
throughout America? 


The price of a good answer 


Never in world history has democ- 
racy had such opportunity to lead 
civilization as here and now. But this 
means placing political power in the 
hands of every American citizen and 
guaranteeing his right to use it; it 
means universal education and health; 
and it means sufficient work and income 
to secure and protect these rights and 
privileges, without interfering more 
than necessary with individual freedom 
and initiative. It may be possible to do 
this, but we never have done it. It is of 
no use to refer to what our ancestors 
did. They created slums, jails, alms- 
houses, insane asylums, murderers, 
thieves and prostitutes. They said that 
these things were necessary to civiliza- 
tion and could never be abolished or 
greatly reduced by universal suffrage. 
If we still believe this, we do not 
believe that democracy can cure the 
ills that perpetually lead to war. If we 
do believe in democracy, we must plan, 
work and sacrifice to prove that in our 
own land we can abolish poverty, edu- 


_ eate the masses and reduce disease and 


crime by peaceful democratic methods. 


‘in the 


by VINCENT PRICE 


Your Neighbor Is Yourself 


Everyone knows it takes patience to win at anything. To win and keep 
so great a prize as world peace takes more than patience, it takes work 
and love and clear thinking. The world -has waited patiently, many 
thousand years for what we hope to achieve . . . lasting, foreverlasting 


peace. 


But for all this patience of the 
world, it is man’s duty and desire 
now to wait no longer. We've been 
told there won’t be a World War Num- 
ber Four, because World War Three 
will finish with the world. There 
won't be any problems then, no vet- 
erans, no Negroes, no Jews, no Whites, 
no Capitalists or Communists . . . just 
an empty world for bugs to worry 
about. 

Well, I for one believe in D.D.T. 


. . . Demand, Determine, Try . . . to 
save the world for all of us, us Jews, 
Christians, Negroes, Whites . . . all 


of us, and if I want all of us here 
I personally must determine to be 
many things . . . a good citizen first, 
a working citizen in the beliefs I hold 
to be most beneficial for all of us. 
I must demand of the people I vote 
for the clear thinking which I tried to 
put in about them when [| voted. I 
must try with all my heart to see to 
it that my fellow man is not discrimi- 
nated against for any reason of belief 
or birth. In other words, while [| 
commend the world’s patience, it is 
my will, now, to be impatient 

to be impatient with people who will 
not recognize the truths all men have 
fought for and many, as we all know 
all too well, in this disastrous :entury 
have died for. 

How any man can think of war 
again, now, when the principles for 
which this war was fought are still 
so far from won, I will never know, 
and yet the seeds of war are furious 
on the wind and have found ground 
in many fields... . 

Where is that unity of thought and 
action that made victory over fascism 
possible? . . . Where is the love and 
encouragement we gave with all our 
strength of heart these past years 
to our allies in this fight? . . . Where 
are the clear thinkers? Where has 
the purpose gone? Where are the 
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berg University. 
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promises we made ourselves that One 
World was our goal once we had rid 
the earth of evil? 

Americans must ask themselves these 
questions, and Americans must answer 
them, must act to answer them... . 
We can’t afford to play ostrich, our 
tail feathers are showing, and there’s 
plenty of buck shot being stored up 
every day in the guns of reaction... 
atomic buckshot determined to blow 
us off the earth unless we keep the 
purpose clear, unless we solve the 
problems that are causing strife, unless 
we verify and justify our belief in the 
democratic principles on which this 
land was founded. 

It isn’t a case of let there be peace 
and it is peace ... It is a case of 
there must be peace or there is nothing. 
The people are the cause of every- 
thing, therefore it is up to the people 
to cause peace. It is a challenge, it 
is a duty, it is a trust, in which our 
lives are barter . . . We must not and 


we shall not sell civilization short .. . 
it has been too patient . . . man must 
survive. 


A teacher of men once said, “Love 
thy neichbor as thyself.” Now there 
is no alternative, the world is shrunk, 
your neighbor is yourself. 
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“““ment—at the latest, 


once. 


by THOMAS H. ELIOT 


No More Whipsockets 


We must accept new ideas or die 


That we live in a “new age” goes without saying. How long we live 
in it—indeed, perhaps, how long we live—depends upon how we 
adapt ourselves to it and solve its problems. 


I heard an attractive young speaker 
a few weeks ago who suggested that 
we should fight for the old as ardently 
as some people fight for the new. But 
what is “old”? Surely we cannot wise- 
ly fight against everything that is new. 
Let us rather heed the wisdom of John 
Stuart Mill: 

“History shows that great economic 
and social forces flow like a tide over 
communities only half conscious of 
that which is befalling them. Wise 
statesmen forsee what time is thus 
bringing, and try to shape institutions 
and mold men’s thoughts and purposes 
in accordance with the change that is 
silently coming on. 

“The unwise are those who bring 
nothing constructive to the process, 
and who greatly imperil the future 
of mankind by leaving great questions 
to be fought out between ignorant 
change on one hand, and ignorant 
opposition to change on the other.” 

What, then, are some of the old 
things worth retaining at almost any 
cost, and where must we move to meet 
new conditions? The ancient truths, 
for’ an'*American, seem to me to be 
the’ following: 

Freedom of ra dN and worship— 
1787, 

The right to a voice in the govern- 
1688. 

The right ofan accused individual 
to trial by jury—1215. 

The conviction that kindness is good 
and hate and ‘brutality are evil—at 
least as far back as the’ year 30 A.D. 

Now there are other ideas which 
are not really very old, but are merely 
familiar. They are like the Whipsocket 
which Uncle Dudley in th Boston 
Globe has written about. When the 
first’ automobiles were made, always 
beside* the driver’s seat was a hollow 
-eylinder—a place to put the whip. 
There wasn’t any horse, and _ there 
‘wasn’t any whip, but for ten’ years 

or more every car had a whipsocket. 

“Tt was something that had been useful 
It stayed on in the automobile, 
“although it had no place there. 

Let us take»a quick glance, then, 
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at just a few of the whipsockets of 
the new age. For examples, I naturally 
turn to my own experience. 

When I first practiced law, and when 
I first went into government service, 
there was an old idea that American 
industry could not operate with labor 
unions. It was customary to try to 
destroy unions, to keep plants un- 
organized, and to do this by violence 
if necessary. But now, only this week, 
I have been at the bargaining table, 
representing employers who assume 
that of course they can operate with 
their workers in unions, and who bar- 
gain collectively in good faith and a 
friendly spirit. The union, in its turn, 
recognizes the requirements of manage- 
ment and the need to produce at a 
profit. 


Anti-labor enmity unprofitable 


The old whipsocket of labor-baiting 
and labor-hating is not entirely missing 
from our industrial machine. But it 
is definitely not part of the new model. 
When we all recognize that, and nobody 
tries to put it back, then we can get 
rid of a couple of labor’s whipsockets 
which unions cling to because they 


remember past hostility. The new 
American « industrial machine has no 
place for-outworn relics of labor- 


management emnity. It never has run, 
and it never will run on any Marxist 
fuel. We not only deny the inevitability 
of the class struggle, but we seek to 
prove that we are right. 

Another example, where we are more 
clearly cluttered up by whipsockets, 
is Congressional government. In our 
government we cling not to the sub- 
stance; but to’ forms which simply 
make no sense today. We complain 
because: Russia can exercise the veto 
power. Well, in the United States 


_ Senate today, one Senator from Texas 


can and does exercice the veto. power. 
It is absurd and senseless that one 
man, or a tiny group of men, can 
stop the government of the United 
There has been much talk of 


modernizing the procedure of Congress. 


~ others. 


_ murderous. 
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Like too much else, it has so far been 
mainly talk. 

{ do not propose here to discuss the 
details of proposals for altering the 
mechanics of our government. But 
I do say that we should examine all 
such proposals put forward by sincere 
and thoughtful believers in a_ free 
society. And we should add our voice 
to the growing volume of crificism— 
crisicism of smug Congressional de- 
fenders of procedures that are as ar- 
chaic as the Whipsocket and often seem 
arrogant as tyranny. 

Finally, there is the biggest whip- 
socket of all—so big, and so familiar, 
that it seldom occurs to us that it is 
out of place in the new age. We have 
been reading about Bikini. One bomb 
sank five ships and crippled a dozen 
On land, one bomb killed two 
hundred thousand people. 

Those bombs were dropped by 
planes. But before any atom bomb was 
dropped, the German V-2s were falling 
on Britain. No one can stop rockets 
from being developed which can be 
fired from any place on earth to any 
other place on earth. Against the 
atom rocket there is no defense. 

And yet we read of the Admirals 
at Bikini saying that for the next war, 
while destroyers may not withstand 
atomic bombs, flat-tops and _ capital 
ships can be developed with greater 
armor. The next war. These gentle- 
men must know that in the next war— 
of atom rockets—nothing worth saving 
would survive, but they talk calmly 
of the next war. 

There is a whipsocket that is not 
just empty. It’s explosive. It’s 
It can and, if we let it, 
will kill mankind. 

Two changes in our thinking are 
necessary if we are to survive. The 
first is about the rest of the world. 
We heard here recently a most in- 
teresting exposition of our American 
standard of living—figures. showing 
how infinitely better off we are than 
the people of any other country in the 
world. But in this new small world, 


_we will not long. retain either peace 
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or comfort if the rest of humanity is 
suffering. Our prosperity will boom- 
erang—may well, indeed, destroy us— 
as soon as starving people obtain the 
new weapons of war. 

For motives that are not only al- 
truistic, but selfish, we must help the 
rest of mankind. In improved living 
conditions everywhere lies our best hope 
for survival here. We should send 
more supplies abroad. We should 
resume rationing here. The small ir- 
ritation of rationing is a tiny price to 
pay to avoid the whirlwind of hatred 
which may annihilate us if we let 
millions die of hunger. 


No final rights today 


Finally, we shall have reason to be 
more hopeful of the future if our new 
model discards the whipsocket of un- 
limited national sovereignty. By un- 
limited national sovereignty I mean 
the insistence of each nation that it 
shall have the final right to decide 
when to go to war. That may have 
made sense in its time, indeed, in recent 
times. Today, it is like a man saying 
that he has a fundamental right to 
commit murder and suicide simultan- 
eously. A major war will virtually kill 
the world, and no nation has the right 
to wage it. 

A year ago, the United States and 
Russia together insisted on the veto 
power in the United Nations Charter. 
We were just as insistent as the Rus- 
sians. Now, thank God, the Acheson 
report and the Baruch plan on atomic 
energy both recognize that unlimited 
national sovereignty is the surest deto- 
nator of the bomb itself. We have 
proposed getting rid of the whipsocket. 
We have suggested getting rid of it 


at such time as we may decide upon,. 


and the Russians naturally don’t like 
that. But at least eyes are opening. 
Let us hope that people all over the 
world will realize that the survival of 
humanity is more important than the 
survival of unlimited national sover- 
eignty. Let us do all we can to fulfill 
that hope. 

Here, again, I am for preserving 
something really old. The modern na- 
tion-states are only one or two or three 
hundred years old—some of them less 
than that. Mankind has inhabited this 
globe for millions of years. With all 
our faults, I hope we continue to in- 
habit it! 

The new age is fearsome only if 
we cling to dangerous toys. The new 
age, if we meet it fearlessly, can be 
the greatest in all history. Let us 
lighten our burden by throwing away 
_ the obsolete ideas which may have been 
useful once but can only harm us now. 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 
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LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS 


My mind was so hemmed in by bitter- 
ness, 
All beauty seemed: a far, elusive thing; 


The good within me I could not ex- 


press— 
My thoughts were like a bird with 
broken wing. 


Old griefs, old wrongs had weighed my 
spirit down, 

And made a cloud of gloom whose 
poisonous shade 

Held me in bondage by its evil frown 

Until I lost perspective—grew dis- 
mayed, 


But since I willed to keep dark moods 
at bay, 

I found new paths to follow and ex- 
plore; 

Now, with the help of truth’s clear, 
steadfast ray, 

Incentive lives, where failure loomed 
before. 

—MarcareT E. BRUNER 


THE DOWNRIGHT HAD 
TO COME 


There are men more willing to com- 
promise God for the sake of an in- 
stitution than to censure an institution 
for the sake of God. The words are 
painful, and I wish that I could for- 
bear writing them, but I cannot, and 
it would be paltering with things too 
sacred to be dragged down to the level 
of our indolent compliances if I tried. 
If a man gives himself unconditionally 
to an institution, or assigns to a tradi- 
tion the authority which only One may 
possess over us, no learning or culture, 
no lofty place or distinguished name, 
and even no practice in mystical exer- 
cises can save him from the danger 
of degrading the moral character in 
which he should be most like his Maker. 
Once for all, therefore, I determined 
to judge all institutions and beliefs by 
moral law, not moral law by them. 

This principle leads one far. It be- 
came an impossibility to doctor history 
and to find in the Bible and in early 
Christianity what I was supposed to 
find there. It became intolerable to 
maintain that certain late dogmas were 
held in earlier ages when I was certain 
they were not held then but were re- 


peatedly and without censure denied. 
It became a burden not to be borne 
to approve mechanical acquittals of 
guilt and its consequences as a sub- 
stitute for inward renovation of the 
very springs of character. And finally 
it became disgusting to whisper liberal- 
ism in secret to a Freemasonry of 
Modernists and _ crypto-heretics who 
wore their hearts anywhere but on their 
sleeves and vented their minds any- 
where but in public. The furtive had 
to go; the downright had to come. 


WILL1AM L. SULLIVAN 


(Under Orders [Published by Richard 
R. Smith, New York] Published by 


permission. ) 


DIVINE CURRENTS 


There are depths in all of us far below 
our ideas. There is, in fact, a sub- 
stratum which is the mother soil out 
of which all our ideas and purposes 
are born. . . . To discover how to 
flood with power and to vitalize this 
fundamental stratum of our being is, 
after all, to uncover one of the master 
secrets of life. Just that is what seems 
to happen to some of us in the hush 
and mystery of intimate contact with 
Divine currents, in the living silence 
of corporate worship. 

Rurus M.. Jones 


in The Friend’s Intelligencer 


A PRAYER 


May thy way, O Father, become more 
clear to us. May we on this day recog- 
nize more vividly the indebtedness we 
owe to thy inspired children: the brave, 
the great and the true, who in all times 
and all ages have heralded the light, 
paved the way for freedom, touched 
the souls of men with the forces of 
love, the holy purposes of service. We 
thank thee, O Father, that we live in a 
land endowed with holy memories, en- 
riched with the triumphs of martyrs, 
a land dedicated to thee when it is 
dedicated to freedom, dedicated to relig- 
ion when it is dedicated to truth, dedi- 
cated to thy holy ones when it is dedi- 
cated to progress. Help us, O Father, 
to do our duty each day and each 
year that thy kingdom may come more 
and more efficiently on earth. Amen. 


(Prayers. By JENKIN LLoyp Jones. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press. P. 80. Pub- 
lished by permission. ) 
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by MILTON ROBERTSON 


Mayhem on the Air 


America can have better radio 
programs if the people insist 


If the flow of verbs and adjectives over the nation’s air waves is in- 
dicative of the state of our nation, then a forecast for tomorrow’s 


world is rather sad and dismal. 


Minute after minute, day after day, 


week in and out, the American radio industry is busily working away 
on the premise that the nation’s mentality is no higher than that of a 
twelve year old and must be kept so. 


The purveyors of the extraordinary 
soap with unique social powers; those 
giants of the dollar sign hinged to the all- 
purpose, curative mouth wash; the sales 
genius who presents tooth powder, 
rubber tires, and patent medicines 
guaranteed to add to your life span; 
all are deliberately working to feed the 
nation a daily dose.of low mentality 
hogwash. 

That the results of such an assault 
upon the -American audience are not 
only obnoxious but dangerous is proved 
by the results of several recent surveys 
made among typical cross-section radio 
audiences. Unfortunately I am not at 
liberty to quote my sources, but their 
findings are public domain and I would 
like to list some of them. It has been 
found that radio addicts, those listeners 
who are tuned to their radio for several 
hours of the day believe that: 


It will only be a short time before our country 
is at war with the Soviet Union, a nation 
whose dictatorial policy menaces world peace. 
It would be wise for America to stay out of 
world politics. The United Nations is mere- 
ly a variation of the inept League of Nations. 
The recent wave of strikes is an indication 
that our country is being undermined by a 
radical group that aims to lower our standards 
of living in the hope of precipitating a bloody 
revolution. Labor should be firmly controlled 
by repressive legislation. 

We must carefully observe the trends in 
European government to make sure that we 
do not lend support to certain types of leader- 
ship. . . Tito in Yugoslavia, ete. 


To this series of canards’ and distor- 
tions, this poisonous flow of disunity 
and slander, add another series of foul 
practices found prevalent in many of 
our so-called comic programs: 


This is the first article in a new series, 
UnrrvisHep Business In AMERICAN CULTURE. 
Milton Robertson is author of Mert THE 
Russians, radio series given the Ohio State 
Award for encouraging international unity, 
and author of BALLAD ror FDR, outstanding 
commemorative program given the VARIETY 
award. He also wrote Puurir In A FoxHote, 
a radio series given the Ohio State prize. Mr. 
Robertson is radio consultant for the Na- 
tional Council for American-Soviet Friendship. 
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The Jewish man or woman who always speaks 
a dialect that “amusingly” tears the English 
language to shreds. 


The Negro who is constantly represented as 
a fugitive from a 19th century minstrel show, 
dedicated to a happy-go-lucky sort of life, 
and inspired:solely by dice games, hard liquor 
and an overwhelming lethargy. 


The combination of the first series of 
findings with these other factors assumes 
a dreadful meaning when it is realized 
that this is a never-ending process. 


The surveys have unearthed other 
factors that are too well known to neces- 
sitate my dwelling on them in detail: 
the soap opera with its constant barrage 
of preposterous “love affairs”; the ad- 
venture story that still assumes that 
America can only be entertained by a 
varied assortment of door creaks, blood- 
curdling screams and gurgling death 
groans, and a unique collection of dis- 
torted microphone voices; the series of 
emotional dramas that have as their 
only plot bases the eternal portrait of 
“someone’s other wife.” 


The negative signs are ahead 


Yes, there are programs that do not 
fall into this category. It is sad, how- 
ever, to note that the positive signs in 
radio are completely outweighed by 
these destructive indications. A: pro- 
gram like the Columbia Workshop 
emerges sharply because of its rarity. 
The series broadcast by CBS School of 
the Air, and some of the cultural and 
educational programs of such networks 
as NBC and Mutual, are of fine calibre, 
but all of them together equal a small 
fraction of the average weekly broad- 
cast time. 

Recently, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, that governmental 
agency which awards the requisite 
license permitting a station to broad- 
cast, issued a report. The report, a 
sharp censure of the industry, sent 
quivers through the decadent anatomy 
of radio. It indicted radio for shunning 


its responsibilities of public service and 
education and for selling out to com- 
mercial interests at a sacrifice of high 
calibre programming. 

As we well know, when there was a 
newsprint shortage during the war radio 
became the focal point for advertisers 
deprived of their usual amount of news 
space. Delighted with the prospect of 
easy money, radio let down all barriers 
and went wild in a commercial splurge. 

The offensive of commercialism could 
be followed in the same way one ob- 
serves a battle. The reactionary forces 
swarmed over the programs of value, 
engulfed them and destroyed them. I 
offer just one of countless cases as illus- 
tration. NBC featured an outstanding 
show entitled Words at War. Acclaim 
for this extremely fine show was wide- 
spread. Strange that it should find it- 
self in a near midnight slot that made 
it unavailable for the large mass audi- 
ence! Stranger still that it should finally 
disappear from the air despite its timely 
and courageous message, its fine techni- 
cal and creative presentation! 


As indicated, this was only one of a 
thousand cases of creative mayhem. 
Add to this perhaps the vilest attack of 
all. Jt was a day like any other day 
when the blitzkrieg occurred. A sub- 
poena, issued by that body of men who 
wear the title of the Wood-Rankin Com- 
mittee, resulted in the gathering of a 
series of scripts typical of the broadcasts 
of a number of outstanding commenta- 
tors. The one factor that these scripts 
had in common was an honest and 
courageous attack against the forces of 
reaction whether they were home-grown 
or international. 


I do not think it is necessary to 
analyse the perverted reasoning that 
accompanied the subpoena of these 
scripts. Let it suffice to say that as a 
result of this action, several outstanding 
commentators whose messages were 
bound by courage and honesty, whose 
intelligence was a positive contribution 
to our national culture and understand- 
ing, are no longer heard on the air 
waves. Hans Jacob and Lisa Sergio are 
but two of these fearless champions. 


The statement eventually issued to the 
public dealt with a “song” concerning 
the sponsors’ failure to renew contracts. 
The unspoken truth, which I would like 
to make known now, was that these 
people represented honest forces for 
public information and that obviously 
radio bowed to the Wood-Rankin Com- 
mittee in cowardly submission if not in 
amiable agreement. 

And yet, dismal as the picture is, it is 
not yet a chronic state. It is far gone, 
but change can still be effected. You are 
the only power that can effect this 


’ 


change. You, in the broad sense, are 
the more than forty million owners of 


‘radio sets, the more than sixty millions 
_of radio program listeners who buy the 


products advertised over the air. Day 
after day, your ears and intelligence are 
assaulted and offended by this never- 
ending supply of misinformation, 
bigotry and distortion. 

We, the writers of radio material, are 
in the unfortunate position of working 
in a field where we must supply what 
is asked of us. Those of us who refuse 
to sell our abilities and talents in this 
way are soon pushed into seeking other 
means of earning a livelihood. 

We can continue to fight for the type 
of program that we feel should be 
heard: programs that speak our broad 
American heritage, programs that offer 
a true message of religious and racial 
tolerance, programs whose educational 
value can help our nation move onward 
and upward. But without your support, 
our fight is an ineffective one. 

As an example I offer some of my 
own recent experiences. A show I had 
written dealt with two ghastly occur- 
rences in American life, the lynchings 
in Freeport, Long Island, and the 
bloody lynch riot that swept through 
Columbia, Tennessee. The script, al- 
though acclaimed for its literary and 
technical standards, was continually 
refused on the grounds that it was “too 
controversial.” 

Another show, the first in a series 
titled “Music In Exile,” a superb col- 
lection of fine Spanish music never 
before heard in this country, and ac- 
companied by brief narrative comment, 
was again dubbed “controversial.” It 
would seem that songs, sung by Spanish 
Republicans, songs sung by the under- 
ground of Spain that sought to fight 
with us during the war, were not 
acceptable for broadcast. This, despite 
the fact that the music was of outstand- 


ing quality and that, by and large, it 


: 
b 


was of a highly religious nature and 
suggested the close relationship between 
a deep and sincere Christian faith and a 
hallowed belief in national freedom. 

When I demanded a more satisfactory 
refusal than the one word “contro- 
versial,” an editor of a large network 
indicated that the show presented too 
many “uncomfortable trut. 

We writers, to change the state of 
things, to smash down the word “con- 
troversial,” to abolish the desire to 
keep uncomfortable truths off the air, 
must have the support of you, the 
awakened audience. 

‘There can be change, and I’d like to 
suggest methods by which this change 
can be accomplished. 

Your listening to the radio must 


become not merely a possible source of 
pleasure and entertainment or a seeking 
for information; it must be a reactive 
occupation as well. Those programs 
that indicate a lack of respect for the 
audiences’ intelligence must not just be 
dismissed with a sneer, a snort and a 
violent spinning of the dial. They must 
be dealt with by an immediate phone 
call to the station, followed by a letter 
to the sponsor of the program. Where 
youth organizations, educational groups 
and churches can make themselves 
heard as organizations, the power of 
change is increased ten-fold. 

You, the audience, can by your ap- 
proval maintain and augment good pro- 
gramming. As a former continuity 
director of a large independent station 
I can attest to the value of the letter and 
the phone call either as a critical or as 
an approving factor. 

Set up your monitoring groups. 
Form listening posts that will not only 
hear what is being offered but analyze 
the message, and then take action ac- 
cordingly. Let the sponsor of Super- 
man’s program know that you are 
pleased that at last there is a children’s 
program that speaks of racial and re- 
ligious respect. Inform the commen- 
tator who offered a picture of anti- 
Soviet hatred and distrust that you do 
not believe that peace and international 
amity can be accomplished in this man- 
ner. Express your approval by writing 
the station when features such as 
“Exploring the Unknown” offer the 
adult audience dramatic programming 
of an outstanding nature. Do not let 
the slurs against labor slip by, and by 
all means speak up sharply when a 
toothpaste or food product offers its 


Television broadcasting is already here. 


comic program lampooning the Negro 
or any other minority group. 

As an added suggestion, let the 
writer know that you are aware of his 
share in adding to or detracting from the 
importance and honesty of broadcasts. 

There is still more that you can do 
to help shape the future of radio. 
Frequency Modulation broadcasting has 
come of age. This new technique of 
broadcasting, known familiarly as F.M., 
airs programs economically, completely 
eliminates static and interference and 
offers high fidelity reception. F.M. will 
eventually supersede the present form 
of broadcasting. Stations are now 
sprouting np throughout the country, 
and the FCC will soon make further 
allocations of channels for broadcast. 
It is vital that our awakened organiza- 
tions set themselves up as careful 
observers of what will go on in this 
new variation of etheric communica- 
tion. Your wholehearted support to 
deserving applicants seeking F.M. 
licenses can mean a great deal to assure 
your community high standards of 
broadcast. Fine music, fine educa- 
tional features, programs of community 
interest, programs that offer a message 
of a people’s unity—these can be 
assured if the support comes quickly 
and is directed correctly. 

Here in New York City, where license 
hearings will take place soon, 1 am hope- 
ful that powerful and open support will 
be offered those groups whose aims are 
linked with honesty and a promise of 
public service and edification. I am 
further hopeful that such negative in- 
terests as those of the Daily News, to 
mention just one, will be defeated in 
their attempts to move their poison-pen 


The composite photograph shows a control 
room and studio at CBS Television Station WCBW—New York. The center image ts 
the one on the air. The other two images represent the director’s next picture. 
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apparatus from newspaper to F.M. By 
the way, there is more than one Daily 
News in our nation. Be on the watch 
for their application in your com- 
munity. Your negligence in recog- 
nizing the applicant may well seal the 
progressive future of F.M. The FCC 
has published lists of F.M. applicants 
which are available to the public. A 
brief perusal of such a list should make 
quite evident where your support and 
sympathies should be placed. Remem- 
ber, your organization, your church, 
your club, or you, individually, can 
help guide F.M. and make tomorrow’s 
radio the great means of fine communi- 
cative education and culture it can be. 


Television is up to you 


Television also can and will play a 
great role in tomorrow’s life. As a 
means of visual education it has no 
peer. As a writer of television shows 
I have had occasion to see a script deal- 
ing with Soviet life translated into a 
dynamic and fascinating half hour of 
visual friendship for our allies. I have 
seen fine plays presented through the 
medium of this new technique. Well- 
known dance artists have come before 
the camera; artists have lectured and 
illustrated their theories; doctors have 
spoken on problems of community 
health with visual accompaniment to 
make their message sharp and clear. 
Students in school have learned to 
study in a new and easy way. There is 
no telling how much more wonderful 
television can be if properly and 
honestly developed. This development 
in a large part is again up to you. 
Acquaint yourself with the progress of 
this new industry. Follow its rise and 
again, when the time for licenses to be 
allocated comes, be prepared to lend 
your sharp support to those agencies 
that will promise not to turn television 
into a parade of horror. 

But whether it is television of the 
future, or radio and F.M. of the present 
day, it is up to you to shape the future. 

Gone are the days of idle listening. 
Your tuning in demands a sharp reflex, 
a reflex of approval or criticism. Radio 
in the days to come will show whether 
you are willing to do more than turn 
the dial. Radio and other fields of 
communication will reflect your desire 
to see honesty and integrity take the 
place of distortion and perversion of 
truth. 

It is up to you. We can listen to 
democracy talk in clear and poetic 
terms. . . . or we can listen to the dollar 
sign dictate to America its hateful song 
of twelve-year-old mentality. 

It is up to you! 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


OUR GREAT FAITH 
IN FAITH ITSELF ; 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR, members of - 


the Larger Fellowship have been writing 
about faith. Their letters are invigorat- 
ing, and they come to the heart of the 
matter. They do not speak of religious 
faiths, that is, the churches and doc- 
trines of various names and methods, 
but of that wider faith which is the fruit 
of religion and in a sense is beyond re- 
ligion. There is a first-rate summing up 
of this thing in the saying, “If we would 
go in peace, our faith must make us 
whole.” 


While we must have our definite be- 
liefs in a variety of matters, what we 
call faith is “a quality of fundamental 
attitude, of approach to life and its prob- 
lems, which may be described as con- 
fidence in the face of uncertainty, cour- 
age in view of danger, calmness before 
that which is disturbing, or hopefulness 
which will strive so long as any door 
remains open.” 

Such faith is what we Unitarians have 
been talking about and living. It is real- 
ly faith in faith itself, the rock on which 
we stand, the substance which we use for 
making our lives whole. The description 
of this faith I have quoted is from 
Seward Hiltner, who has a chief concern 
for religion, health, and the part of 
faith in the cure of many diseases of 
the body by the right attitude of mind. 


Not chiefly for crises 


Our Fellowship friends include those 
who have faced all manner of difficulty. 
They have been ill and have become well 
again; they have known sorrow and be- 
reavement and have been restored; they 
have suffered loss of their possessions 
and have kept on their feet and gone 
ahead. More important than these 
things, it seems to me, is the use of their 
faith to pursue the normal, orderly, and 
increasing way of life. 

Their faith does indeed make them 
whole, and they see to it that, to keep 
unbroken in their lives and their prog- 
ress, they must keep the faith as the very 
soul of their beings. That is, faith is not 
something to be used against times of 
untoward experiences only, to steady and 
confirm one’s life; it is rather the ever- 
present and unremitting and active spirit 
which directs and controls and assures 
one day by day. Faith is not for crisis 
situations chiefly, because such situa- 


tions do not make up much of most 
people’s lifetime. 

Even for those who know great handi- 
caps in life, faith is not passive but ac- 
tive. Says Helen Keller, “Faith is not 
a cushion to fall back upon; it is my 
working energy.” Through faith she ful- 
filled the two senses she lacked—sight 
and hearing—and built out from her im- 
perfect speech. “Faith has the ingenuity 
to bring me insight, and I know where 
I am going.” Faith then, is energizing; 
it makes power. Faith creates, enlarges, 
makes whole. 


Today a summons to increase 


To have faith indeed is to cure ills of 
the body, though not, of course, without 
fail; yet we know that to be well we 
need not only medicine and surgery and 
psychiatry, but also religion, that is, 
faith. It is faith also in each one of us 
that is for the healing of the nations. 
Today lack of faith here and there holds 
back the day when all people shall be 


one. 
How well we remember the return 


of Wendell Willkie from his journey 
among the peoples with his great faith 
that they were of good will for the mak- 
ing of One World. The whole nation 
was exalted in spirit by his faith, which 
not only cast out fear but energized us 
all to unite and go forward. Faith has 
not died; it is alive and it is moving us 
to make the life of mankind whole. 


We hear on many sides a summons 
to return to religion. Should it not be 
rather a call to continue and increase 
our faith? Many religions, each in its 
own way, have spread inspiring hope, 
but “one Faith has been their tree,” just 
as good will is the root of all beneficent 
activities. 

These notes I make after reading the 
messages that have come in numbers 
from our Fellowship of a free faith. It 
is the freedom of it that is most impor- 
tant of all, for there can be no great 
faith which is defined within the fixed 
bounds of imposed beliefs. 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. — 


241 churches report 
100% of quota or better 


The First post-war year marks an historic event in the 
progress of the United Unitarian Appeal. For the first 
time its goal of $231,000 was oversubscribed by $9,000. 

This augurs well for the expanded denominational serv- 
ices financed wholly or in part by The Appeal. Especially 
gratifying to all concerned is the fact that 38 churches 
achieved 100% of quota and 203 additional exceeded 100%. 
It is quite within the realm of possibility that all churches 
will achieve their suggested share of United Unitarian Ap- 
peal in 1946-47. 


Special Special 

Gifts Total Gifts Total 
NEW ENGLAND *Dighton 132.22 
MASSACHUSETTS ee Ae, 
* Amherst $117.00 | Christ 100.00 
* Arlington 863.00 First 100.00 674.05 

Ashby 108.07 Third 62.50 

Athol 182.50 *Dover 284.84 
* Attleboro 198.00 *Duxbury 275.50 
* Ayer 25.00 E. Bridgewater TANT 
*Barnstable 263.76 *Bastondale 59.90 
*Barre 120.00  *Pairhaven 961.00 
*Bedford 272.00 Fall River 326.00 
*Belmont 600.00 1622.12 *Fitchburg 445.00 
*Berlin 172.00 *Framingham 975.00 
*Bernardston 45.50 Gardner 237.50 
*Beverly 911.19  *GJoucester 240.50 
*Billerica 35542  *Grafton 248.12 
*Bolton 63.00 Greenfield 164.81 

Boston: *Groton 252.00 
* Arlington St. 2618.40 5987.69  *ffarvard 252.00 
* Bulfinch PI. 85.00 * Haverhill 125.00 
* Church of Hingham: 

the Disciples 61.00 * First 806.61 
* First Church 500.00 4759.90 Second 76.77 
* King’s Chapel 3665.00 Third 57.26 
Second Church 555.00 *Hopedale 667.00 
East Boston 71.50 *Hubbardston 84.00 
South Boston 29 OO Ser iry en 210.00 
*Evening Alliance *Hyde Park 15.00 
Greater 51.50 Jamaica Plain 465.35 
oston : *Kingston 314.00 

Braintree 251.48 — Tancaster 100.00 

Brewster 119.00 Lawrence 129.25 
*Bridgewater 249 .22 ees 140.00 
Brighton 18.00 *J eominster 1497.20 

Brockton 426.00 Lexington: 

Brookfield 36.00 .* First 500.00 1839.25 
Brookline: East 63.00 
* First 1503.80 ¥Pineoln 502.69 
: 2. 

* Second 25.00 — *Littleton 261.00 

Cambridge’ 1025.00 3105.26 Fawelt 255.19 
*Canton 472.00 *Lynn 2775.56 

Carlisle _ 115.00 *\fanchester 15.00 

Chelmsford 151.50  *\Marblehead 510.00 
‘Chestnut Hill 963.11 Marlboro 294.50 

Chicopee 40.50 Marshfield Hills 11.00 

Clinton 285.66 Medfield 20.00 
, i 
*Cohasset 783.38 «Medford 100.00 972.38 
*Concord 1472.50 — *Melrose 100.00 780.00 

Danvers 91.00 *\fendon * 110.00 
*Dedham 25.00 949.00 *\fiddleboro 258.52 

Deerfield 50.00 sarilton 1000.00 2411.60 

Z Nantucket 172.50 
* Indicates 100% or better -of Natick: 
quota. -- = > - Unity--- -.--.---- -—~—--- 88.10 
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Special 
Gifts Total 
* South 218.00 
*Needham 1045.50 
New Bedford: 
Oe barst 1998.50 
North 160.00 
*Newburyport 492.00 
Newton: 
Channing 162.54 
Centre 189.95 
* West 1751.83 
*Northampton & 

Florence 765.70 
*No. Andover 697.00 
*Northborough 222.80 
*No. Easton 1000.00 1614.25 
* Northfield 163.00 
*Norwell 452.60 

Norton 92.20 
Peabody 96.00 
Pembroke 68.00 
Pepperell 148.38 
* Petersham 434.06 
*Plymouth 584.00 
* Quincy 10.00 771.70 
Reading 25.00 210.30 
*Rockland 273.00 
Roslindale 133.95 
Rowe 5.00 
Roxbury 384.00 
Salem: 
Sebarst 10.00 1259.15 
Second 204.54 
*Sandwich 157.00 
*Scituate 232.00 
*Sharon 257.05 
*Sherborn 185.00 473.50 
Somerville 226.00 
*Springfield 647.00 
*Sterling 352.12 
Stoneham 5.00 
Stow 15.00 
Sturbridge 33.50 
*Sudbury 108.00 
Taunton 317.00 
*Templeton 318.00 
Tyngsboro 28.50 
Upton, West 280.30 
Uxbridge 4TA75 
*Vineyard Haven 61.00 
Waltham 522.00 
Ware 146.50 
Warwick 70.00 
*Watertown 967.11 
Waverley 40.18 
Wayland 61.00 
*Wellesley Hills 1482.65 
*Westboro 290.00 
W. Bridgewater 102.00 
*Westford 155.86 
* Weston 1500.00 2724.00 
*West Roxbury 586.50 
* Westwood 307.00 
Whitman 26.00 
Winchendon 255.00 
Winchester 956.56 
Woburn 111.00 
Wollaston 113.75 
* Worcester 2742.35 
Yarmouthport 6.60 
MAINE 
Augusta 230.00 
*Bangor 788.00 
* Belfast $13.50 
*Castine 152.55 
Fastport 81.90 
Ellsworth 63.95 


Special 
Gifts Total 

*Farmington 10.00 
Houlton 137.50 

* Kennebunk 381.00 
Portland: 

First 775.00 
Preble 93.29 

*Saco 939.50 
Sanford 573.50 

*Waterville 20.00 

CONNECTICUT 
Brooklyn 25.00 

*Hartford 1437.05 

*New London 72.00 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

* Andover 158.39 

*Charlestown 175.50 

*Concord ° 100.00 924.24 

*Dublin 86.00 

*Exeter 263.00 

*Francestown 33.00 

*Franklin 350.00 734.00 

*Hampton Falls 22.00 
Keene 405.75 

*Laconia 248 20 
Lebanon 192.30 

* Littleton 50.10 

*Manchester 667.15 1067.15 
Milford 112.00 

- *Nashua 588.00 
Peterboro 235.00 
Portsmouth 76.00 

*Walpole 252.00 

*Wilton 75.00 

*Wilton Centre 146.00 

RHODE ISLAND 

*Newport 525.75 
Providence: 

* First 3250.00 7108.30 
Westminster 323.50 
Bell St. Chapel 116.00 

VERMONT 
Brattleboro 175.00 
Burlington 267.50 

*Montpelier 465.21 

*Stow 6.51 

*Windsor 294.70 
N. E. Indiv. 2307.95 
N. E. Special 

Gifts 6194.00 

New England 

Grand Total 4112703.92 


+ Includes $9650.36 collected at 
Boston Eye-Witness Dinner and 
credited to churches in area as re- 
quested by individual contribu~ 


lors. 


MEADVILLE 


NEW YORK 


*Buffalo 

* Dunkirk 
Jamestown 
Niagara Falls 


OHIO 


*Cleveland 
*Cleveland 
West Side 
“Marietta 
*Youngstown 
*Columbus 


4650.00 


$1810.55 


441.45 
61.50 
359.50 


8312.76 


15.00 
205.00 
408.50 
266.31 
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United Unitarian Appeal (continued) 


Special 
Gifts Total 
MEADVILLE (continued) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*Erie 800.00 1267.01 
Meadville 312.69 
*Pittsburgh First 2547.60 
No. Side 121.27 
CANADA 
Hamilton, Ont. 92.50 
Toronto, Ont. 275.00 
Meadville Indiv. 46.00 
Cleveland Special 
Event Dinner 419.60 
Meadville 
Grand Total $16962.24 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


DELAWARE 
*Wilmington 
*Washington, 


$ 50.00 $1917.50 


De Ce 3500.00 6848.38 
NEW JERSEY 
*Hackensack 407.05 
*Montclair 2020.00 3855.00 
*Orange 481.00 
*Plainfield 1042.76 
*Ridgewood 364.02 
*Rutherford 207.00 
*Summit 2131.50 
*Trenton 50.00 103.00 
MARYLAND 
*Baltimore 300.00 1397.86 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*Germantown 500.00 2515.00 
*Harrisburg 100.00 273.00 
*Lancaster 150.00 649.75 
*Philadelphia 75.00 2311.31 
VIRGINIA 
*Charlottesville 151.30 
*Norfolk 166.00 
*Richmond 798.41 
*Lynchburg 227.30 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 119.26 
NEW YORK 
* Albany 226.54 
*Barneveld 128.00 
*Brooklyn 
(First) 1050.00 3691.72 
*Brooklyn 
(Fourth) 262.81 
*Flushing 293.75 
* Hollis 242.95 
*Tthaca 1000.00 1497.50 
Newburgh 121.99 
New York City: 
First 1494.10 
Community 5.00 580.00 
*Harlem 15.00 
*Port Washington 342.17 
*Mount Vernon 6.00 
*Rochester 25.00 1266.30 
*Schenectady 75.00 632.00 
*Staten Island 552.55 
*Syvracuse 803.00 
Utica 97.65 
White Plains 294.40 
*Yonkers 50.00 507.10 
*Hamburg 33.00 
Middle Atlantic 
Individuals 624.00 
Middle Atlantic 
Indiv. Sp. Gifts 2300.00 
Mid-Atlantic 
Grand Total $41978.93 


* Indicates 100% or better of 
quota. 
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Special 
Gifts Total 
PACIFIC 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
*Vancouver $ 97.80 
CALIFORNIA 
*Berkeley 8 25.00 $1237.15 
*Long Beach 158.00 
*Los Angeles 2037.05 
*Oakland 1914.10 
*Pasadena 1823.50 
*Sacramento 163.91 
*San Diego 758.50 
San Fernando 
Valley 56.75 
*San Francisco *4360.50 
*San Jose 244.00 
*Santa Ana 95.34 
*Santa Barbara 643.77 
*Santa Cruz 75.00 
Santa Monica 110.00 
*Stockton 322.00 
UTAH 
*Salt Lake City *526.50 
OREGON 
*Eugene 120.00 
* Portland 400.00 1429.15 
*Salem 10.00 
WASHINGTON 
*Blaine 149.74 
*Seattle First 1000.00 1074.74 
*Seattle Univ. 665.40 
Spokane 220.00 
*Tacoma 152.00 
Pacific : 
Individuals 565.00 
Pacific Individuals 
Special Gifts 30.00 
Pacific 
Grand Total $18039.90 


* Includes $816.00 Special Event 


Dinner 
* Includes $2905.00 Special Event 
Dinner 
* Includes $242.00 Special Event 
Dinner 
UNASSIGNED 
FLORIDA 
*Miami $ 628.91 
*Oriando & 291.00 
*Winter Park REN) 
*St. Petersburg ~ 987.25 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 130.80 
*Montreal, P. Q. 1110.00 
*Ottawa, Ont. 247.50 


*Church of the 


Larger 

Fellowship 50.00 1828.56 
Unassigned Indiv. 117.00 
Unassigned 8. Gifts 126.00 
Unassigned 

Grand Total $4844.32 


Special 
Gifts 


WESTERN 


COLORADO 


*Colorado 
Springs 

*Denver 

*Fort Collins 


ILLINOIS 


* Alton 

Bloomington 

Chicago: 

* Beverly 
First 

<— Third 
Unity 
People’s 
People’s Lib. 

*Evanston 

* Geneseo 

*Geneva 

* Hinsdale 

*Moline 

Quincy 

Rockford 

*Shelbyville 

*Urbana 


INDIANA 
*Fort Wayne 
*Hobart 


*Indianapolis 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids 
* Davenport 
*Des Moines 
*Towa City 
* Keokuk 
Sioux City 
*Humboldt 
KANSAS 
Lawrence 
*Salina 
Topeka 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
First 
* Clifton 
MICHIGAN 


*Ann Arbor 
*Detroit 

Flint 
*Grosse Pointe 
*Jackson 
*Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 


Angora 
Duluth 
*Hanska 
Minneapolis 
*St. Paul 
*Underwood 
Virginia 
* Willmar 


250.00 


11.00 


600.00 


400.00 


Total 


$ 140.00 
791.50 
10.00 


782.20 
166.12 


241.50 
1269.50 
551.00 
164.00 
‘1300.00 
318.00 
1192.60 
114.10 
47.00 
386.72 
25.00 
165.50 
342.55 
93.00 
227.00 


105.50 
53.50 
*1890.45 


53.00 
442.50 
378.00 
310.00 
310.00 
265.70 

50.00 


15.00 
15.00 
25.00 
154.00 


528.50 
218.00 


448.68 
726.00 

85.00 
884.50 
126.00 
221.00 


22.59 
40.00 
130.00 
614.72 
3677.16 
65.00 
80.00 
50.00 


Special 
Gifts Total 
MISSOURI 
*Kansas City 530.00 
*St. Louis 1948.00 
NEBRASKA : 
*Lincoln 760.40 
*Omaha 51167.00 
OHIO 
Cincinnati: 
Hirst 717.41 
St. John’s 85.00 
*Dayton 372.84 
_ *Toledo 200.00 1489.95 
WISCONSIN 
*Madison 432.15 
*Milwaukee 300.00 698.01 
Detroit $1687.50 Special Event 
Dinner 


Chicago & Madison 931.33 Spec- 
ial Event Dinner 


Western Indiv. 1217.00 
Western 
Grand Total $32348.68 


* Includes $582.20 Special Event 


Dinner 
> Includes $693.50 Special Event 

Dinner 
SOUTHWESTERN 
LOUISIANA 
*New Orleans 397.50 
OKLAHOMA 
*Oklahoma City 397.35 
*Tulsa. 584.00 
TENNESSEE 
*Memphis 310.50 
TEXAS 
*Dallas 539.04 
*Houston 664.47 
*San Antonio 89.80 
*F] Paso 69.40 
Southwestern 

Individuals 25.00 
Southwestern 

Grand Total $2942.06 
ICELANDIC 
MANITOBA 
Arborg $ 20.00 
* Arnes 24.00 
*Ginli 63.00 
*Lundar 35.00 
*Riverton 50.23 
Winnipeg 

First Federated 118.25 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Wynyard 15.00 
Icelandic Indiv. 10.33 


Icelandic Grand Total $335.81 


The United Unitarian Appeal distributed its 1945-46 contributions as follows: 


American Unitarian Association ... 


Middle Atlantic States Council .... 
New England Unitarian Council 


Society for Ministerial Relief 


$70,000 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Unitarian Ministerial Union 
Unitarian Service Committee 
Unitarian Service Pension 


Society 


Western Unitarian Conference ... 
Campaign Expenses 


SUMMER BOOK SECTION 


Promise of Miracles 


A Harvard scientist reviews “One World or None’ 


One World or Nonet. Edited by Dex- 
TER Masters and KATHARINE Way. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $1.00. 


This is a most valuable book. Its 
many distinguished authors have put 
into it some of the best popular-sci- 
ence writing on record, along with a 
supremely forceful statement of the 
most fatefully urgent problem man- 
kind thas ever faced. This statement 
is the purpose of the book. Less than 
one-fourth of its pages are occupied 
by discussions of possible solutions, 
which are not meant as complete or 
definitive, but simply as examples of 
the sorts of thinking at which a mul- 
titude of minds must work if catas- 
trovhe is to be averted. ; 

That there is no “secret” which can 
present more than a most temporary 
obstacle to the production of atomic 
bombs by a number of other nations; 
that this is by many-fold the cheapest 
and most effective of large weapons; 
that there is no reasonable basis for 
the slightest hope of finding an ac- 
ceptable defense—these points have 
been made repeatedly, but never so 
eloquently or with such a weight of 
eminent authority as in this book. 
These plain facts so far have been 
grasped by a frighteningly small 
fraction of the American people; here 
is a splendid means of increasing the 
number. 

One World or None was prepared 
before the appearance of the “Ache- 
son Report’, on a suggested organi- 
zation of international control of 
atomic energy, and appeared at rough- 
ly the same time. This would nat- 
urally be expected to put the book at 
a considerable disadvantage. There 
are, in fact, some items of information 


1By Niels Bohr, Arthur H. Compton, H. 
H. Arnold, Hans Bethe, E. U. Condon, Al- 
bert Einstein, Irving Langmuir, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Philip Morrison, J. R. Oppenheimer, 
Louis Ridenour, Frederick Seitz, Harlow 
Shapley, Leo Szilard, Harold C. Urey, Eu- 
gene P. Wigner, Gale Young, and the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists. 


24 Report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy, prepared for the Secretary of 
State’s Committee on Atomic Energy by a 
board of consultants: Chester I. Barnard, 
J. R. Oppenheimer, Charles A. Thomas, 
- Harry A. Winne, David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man. Edition for sale published by Double- 
day and Company, New York. 


made available in the “Acheson Re- 
port” which could not be used in the 
writing of One World or None. Ac- 
tually, however, the value of the book 
is scarcely affected by this circum- 
stance. Its aim of presenting the 
problem in a broad light and empha- 
sizing its arguments with much _ in- 
formative detail is so well achieved 


that the subsequent possibility of im- 
proving on one or two of its many 
points of interest and information is 
not particularly important. 

There is one matter which, in my 
opinion, is presented in a rather un- 
fortunate light in One World or None. 


LIFE’S photographer J. Eyerman took 
this picture of two Japanese victims of 
the American bombing of Hiroshima. The 
burns showed a reddish cast. 


Thé chapter on atomic energy as a 
practical source of “heat, light, and 
power” for domestic and industrial use 
contains good and pertinent informa- 
tion and data, which can serve as an 
antidote to a great deal of general mis- 
understanding about the imminence of 
“miracles” in this connection. This 
is fine; but there should have been also 
much more emphasis on the import- 
ance which these applications never- 
theless have for the not-too-distant 
prospects of many of the world’s peo- 
ples. The subject is approached too 
exclusively from the point of view of 
America, with its highly developed 
economy and large, well-located re- 
serves of coal. If conditions were 
similar throughout the world, atomic 
power for industrial use could indeed 


be regarded as of secondary import- 
ance in the immediate future, and, as 
is suggested more than once in later 
chapters, its prohibition would be a 
small price to pay for a lessening of 
the risks of atomic war. Conditions, 
however, are nowhere the same as here. 
Britain’s situation with regard to coal 
is becoming really desperate, and 
atomic power is coming more and 
more to be regarded there as a prime 
necessity. In the Soviet Union’s pro- 
grams of construction, spanning great 
continental spaces, the possibility of 
eliminating long hauls of fuel is of 
tremendous importance. In most 
countries there are problems of scar- 
city or of new development to which 
the possibilities of atomic power are 
highly pertinent. The adoption of 
atomic power developments as an in- 
tegral part of the plan for world con- 
trol in the “Acheson Report” is cer- 
tainly sound. ; 

The prospects of useful applications 
of the products of nuclear fission and 
of other artificial materials in scien- 
tific research, particularly medical re- 
search, and in the treatment of dis- 
ease, are barely mentioned in a few 
words. These are the possibilities 
which could be most rapidly exploited 
in all the laboratories of the world. 
The fact that they still are not could 
be used as a telling indictment against 
the criminally stupid policy of se- 
crecy. 

The subject is so large that no one 
brief book could deal with all its 
aspects. One World or None deals 
splendidly with the part its writers 
correctly chose as most important. 
No matter how much a person may 
have read on the subject before, he 
will find the book fascinating. For 
those who have not yet studied these 
questions, it is an ideal introduction. 

WENDELL H. Furry 


Personal History of World War II 


This House Against This House. By 
VINCENT SHEEAN. New York: Random 
House. $3.50. 


One of the most articulate and pro- 
lific of our foreign correspondents and, 
as he quite justly points out, a “pre- 
mature” anti-Fascist of long standing, 
Vincent Sheean here adds his personal 
history of World War II in the army 
air force in Africa, Italy and the C.B.1. 
theatre, and as a correspondent in con- 
quered Germany. There is much good 
description, moving narrative, much 
well-directed indignation, especially in 
the case of allied policy about Italy, 
where events since the book was written 
underline what the has to say. 

This is mostly good reading and a 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


Margery Sharp 


Julius Seelye Bixler 


C ines A. Siepmann 


valuable book; but Mr. Sheean is de- 
ceived by his own ability in putting 
together long and complex sentences 
(which sound very well) into thinking 
he is perhaps.a more profound philoso- 
pher and historian than is_ actually 
the case. After modestly and honestly 
disclaiming any particular background 
or competence in the complicated mat- 
ter of India, he proceeds to construct 
a full-blown theory about that sub- 
continent based on his’ observations of 
“a part of Bengal.” Of course, he 
may have accidentally formulated the 
true answer to “What Is India,” but 
I doubt it, and so will a number of 
Indians. However, this tendency to 
generalize about racial and national 
characteristics runs through the book; 
“all Germans,” “all Italians,” “90 per 
cent of the French,” are supposed to 
act, think, feel, in certain described 
ways. In the first part of the book he 
even has all the members of the “West- 
ern World” automatically “born free.” 
This will cause much genuine surprise 
In many quarters. 

But the reader soon gets in the habit 
of supplying his own automatic cor- 
rective to this kind of thinking and 
the book can be enjoyed for its genuine 
qualities: the good reportorial eye, the 
human sympathy, the hatred of fascism, 
the honest desire for peace and justice. 

FRANCES PUTNAM 


No “futilitarian” 


Discerning the Signs of the Times. 
By Retnnotp Niepuur. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


For those whose only acquaintance 
with “Neo-orthodoxy” is through the 
macabre picture given in a_ recent 
American Unitarian Association pam- 
phlet, this new book of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
is required reading. Many of his most 
forceful paragraphs seem to have been 
written in unconscious anticipation of 
the charges of “futilitarianism,” “au- 
thoritarianism,” “determinism,” et al. 


Whether or not Dr. Niebuhr prevails 
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in this controversy, you will come 
away from this book in more moder- 
ate temper than from the aforesaid 
pamphlet. 


These ten sermon-addresses were 
originally directed to university audi- 
ences, and only later written down and 
enlarged for the purpose of publica- 
tion. Many of the chapters are 
smoother reading on this account than 
some of Niebuhr’s works. For this 
reason and because of their relevance 
to the contemporary international sit- 
uation, Discerning the Signs of the 
Times serves as an admirable intro- 
duction to Niebuhr’s theological think- 
ing. 

Niebuhr is no “futilitarian.” He is 
seeking a faith to preserve sanity in 
the face of the tremendous possibili- 
ties for evil which will almost neces- 
sarily find some fulfillment even in 
the most fortuitous realization of the 
posibilities for good. But this is not 
despair: 

The periods of gestation for the births 
of history are, moreover, very long; so 
long that they try our patience and tempt 
us to believe that history is sterile. This 
is not the case. Mankind will finally find 
political instruments and moral resources 
adequate for_a wholesome communal life 
on a world-wide scale. But generatfons 
and centuries may be required to com- 
plete the task. 

The chapters deal with many prob- 
lems for faith in such an ambiguous 
world as ours. The most unusual 
chapters are those entitled, “Humor 
and Faith” and “The Peace of God”. 
In the former, the role .of humor in 
facing the immediate incongruities of 
life is likened to and contrasted with 
the role of faith in facing life’s final 
incongruities — suffering, death — the 
apparent undermining by nature’s in- 
exorable process of every meaning 
realized in the experience of man. In 
the latter, the closing chapter, Nie- 
buhr examines the concepts of “peace” 
from the naturalistic standpoint and 
that of detached reason, and _ finds 


them wanting since neither does jus- 
tice to the whole character of man, 
whose “eyes look beyond all horizons 
and fill him with forebodings of the 
meaning of the reality beyond.” The 
peace of God is neither natural con- 
tentment nor philosophical detachment: 

The peace of God is a peace of love. 

The peace of love is the most 
perfect peace because in it spirit is 
related to all of life. Yet it is a very 
imperfect peace because attachment to 
the pains and sorrows of others subjects 
us, and even God, to those sorrows. 
That so imperfect a peace should also 
be the most perfect peace passes under- 
standing. Yet it is the peace of God; 
and it is also the only possible peace for 
man. 

Many of the paragraphs of this 
chapter remind the reader of Peace of 
Mind, by Joshua Loth Liebman. Both 
approach the same problem and _ar- 
rive at substantially the same conclu- 
sions. Niebuhr’s work will perhaps 
correct the erroneous assumption, put 
forth by Liebman, that at the heart 
of the Protestant affirmation is a mor- 
bid, self-flagellating guilt-complex. 

But the core of Niebuhr’s message 
in Discerning the Signs of the Times 
is his emphasis upon religious hu- 
mility, that alone gives man an avenue 
through which his limitations of loy- 
alty, of justice and of perception of 
the truth may be overcome. Unita- 
rians will surely recognize in his dis- 
cussion of the ignorance of the mind 
and pride of the heart, a doctrine which 
is singularly close to the genius of 
Unitarianism: that in every realm of 
the human enterprise, humility before 
the mystery of existence, rather than 
arrogant doctrinal partisanship, is the 
sign of the religious man. 
made for Christianity is only this: that 
in the Christian symbols and _tradi- 
tion the character, of this humility is 
made plain, so that to those for whom 
these are a revelation (who find some- 


‘thing ultimate revealed therein) both 


the character of God and of man is 
grasped—not as a precise doctrine— 


The claim > 


{ 


but in faith and in humility. Discern- 
ing the Signs of the Times seems to 
this reviewer to display the affinity of 
spirit of all earnest seekers, whether 
in their several schools they are ready 
to acknowledge this or not. 


Water Royat Jones, Jr. 


Story of an English family 


Brittania Mews. By Marcery SHARP. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. 


Although lacking in the joyous law- 
lessness that made The Nutmeg Tree 
such good reading, this comes nearer to 
being a genuine work of art. Sharp by 
name and sharp by nature, gifted with 
an insight into human foibles as keen as 
Jane Austen’s, as well as a clear under- 
standing of what Thomas Hardy once 
called, “life’s little ironies,” together 
with an equal talent for symbolic inter- 
pretation, the author of Britannia Mews 
has written a novel which comes close to 
real literature. 

Here is a vivid picture of the England 
of the past eighty years as reflected in 
the life of a single family, or-rather in 
the life of one woman. It has its faults. 
The book sags in the middle. Miss 
Sharp, apparently incapable of sustained 
effort, after an admirable beginning, is 
betrayed into following bypaths aside 
from the central narrative, with the re- 
sult that for many pages the reader loses 
sight of the plot’s central character. In 
the adventures of Dodo, Adelaide whol- 
ly vanishes, only to reappear in the final 
chapters. 

But Miss Sharp’s characters live. Her 
little stage is crowded, not with puppets, 
but with flesh and blood people, some of 
them highly original. Some reviewers 
find in this work a likeness to Dickens. 
To us, it bears no small suggestion of 
Thackeray, having something of the 
great Victorian’s wit and sense of incon- 
gruity. (The best joke of all is the 
heroine’s ability to kill her worthless 
husband, take up with another man, and 
shelter him for more than forty years, 
without the slightest breath of scandal 
attaching to their irregular relation- 
ship.) Altogether, one of the books of a 
rather dull season. If you don’t read it, 
you'll be missing something. 


A.R.H. 


Modern liberalism 

Conversation with an Unrepentant Lib- 
eral. By JuLius SEELYE BrxLer. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.00. 


This book deserves a wide reading on 
the part of those who are seriously ques- 
tioning the place of liberalism in mod- 
ern society. Is liberalism a point of view 
whose usefulness is limited to times of 
security? Can it function in such times 
of crisis as we are living through? See- 


lye Bixler is a scholar who has lived 
much, read widely, and thought deeply. 
In his book he deals with most of the 
problems which confront the liberal to- 
day in his effort to maintain his philo- 
sophical balance. 

Various points of view are presented 
by the literary device of conversations 
between two travelers. The book, how- 
ever, is not a popularization; the cookies 
are on a medium-high shelf. The ma- 
ture scholar will find that the text con- 
tains many illuminating observations. 

“The Liberal Defends a Dynamic Re- 
ligion” is the title of a chapter which 
comprises a third of the book. Here lib- 
eralism is defended against the typical 
attacks of the neo-orthodox school; the 
use of reason in seeking religious truth 
is ably defended. Channing is quoted 
with approval, “We indeed grant that 
the use of reason in religion is accom- 
panied with danger. But we ask any 
honest man to look back on the history 
of the church and say, whether the re- 
nunciation of it be not still more dan- 
gerous.” 

The third and last chapter deals with 
liberalism in education. “All this adds 
up to two important truths that I hope 
liberal education will take to heart. First, 
our colleges must recover the sense of 
mission they had when many of them 
were founded . . . In the second place 
we must take specific account of the ex- 
traordinary reinforcement that has come 
to the aid of our moral teaching. I 
refer to nothing else than the atomic 
bomb.” 

J. Paut WILLIAMS 


Who owns the air? 


Radio’s Second Chance. By CHARLES 
A. SIEPMANN. Boston: Little Brown and 
Company. $2.50. 


Here is a book about radio written 
from the premise that the air belongs 
to the people and not to the small num- 
ber of big manufacturers who have trans- 
formed radio from a medium of public 
service to one of corporate service. 

Mr. Siepmann takes his text from 
the Federal Communications Act, that 
defines the functions and powers of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion whose task it is to administer the 
licensing of radio stations. In quiet 
phrases, but with devastating thorough- 
ness, the able Mr. Siepmann surveys 
the radio industry today and demon- 
strates the hold which “commercial 
radio” has taken over the broadcasters. 
He cites facts and figures to prove the 
one big point of the first part of his 
book, i.e., that radio has failed as the 
public service medium it promised to 
be. He shows the greatly dispropor- 
tionate time given to sponsored pro- 
grams in the private interest as related 


to unsponsored programs in the public 
interest. More than that, he points to 
the dangers implicit in a system of 
broadcasting wherein someone is “sell- 
ing” something all the time—instead 
of giving the listener a chance to get 
at the truth about the world he lives in. 

The second chance for radio is of 
course F.M., or frequency modulation, 
a newly developed technique for the 
transmission of sound over the air 
which makes it technically possible to 
have thousands of new radio stations 
outside the currently over-crowded 
radio channels. Mr. Siepmann_ re- 
minds us that “the implications of this 
fact alone are staggering.” It re- 
mains, however, for the listener, whom 
Mr. Siepmann calls “the sleeping part- 
ner in radio,” to wake up and make 
this voice heard so that the commer- 
cialists do not usurp these new 
channels, so that the public interest 
may be served at last. 


PETER MARTIN 
Correction of extremes 


Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad. 
By Freperick L. Scuuman. New York:’ 
A. A. Knopf. $4.00. 

Professor Schuman’s long book can- 
not readily or briefly be classified. This 
is partly because of its wide range, and 
partly because of its unevenness. It is 
not a history, although roughly a fifth 
of the space is given to a survey of the 
historical background. It contains little 
new material, but it does make accessi- 
ble much material hitherto available 
only to the specialist. It is neither an 
unreserved eulogy of the Soviets nor an 
unrestrained condemnation of them, but 
its tone is generally polemical rather 
than scholarly. 

As its author correctly forecast in his 
preface, “Soviet Politics” will not be 
acceptable either to the “professional 
heroizers” or to the “professional hate- 
mongers.” The former will be dis- 
turbed by Dr. Schuman’s flat statements 
of the dictatorial nature of the Soviet 
regime which operates “through pseudo- 
democratic structures and procedures,” 
and by his revelation of the Soviet lack 
of certain freedoms which we hold to be 
vitally important. The latter will be 
offended by his scholarly exposés of 
their ill-informed or _ ill-intentioned 
exaggerations. 

Such corrections of both extremes are 
much needed and very welcome. Ignor- 
ance, rage, and panic, as Dr. Schuman 
points out, are poor substitutes for facts 
and reason. As he says, Americans 
have not yet made a rational adjust- 
ment to the fact of Communist success 
and power. But, excellent as it is in 
many respects, Soviet Politics is not 
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itself free from emotionalism. Philip 
Guedalla once charged that historians in 
their efforts to be impartial and objec- 
tive too often wrote like someone whis- 
pering in the next room. Professor 
Schuman gives the impression of writ- 
ing always at the top of his voice. 

This habit gives vigor and color, and 
produces a provocative and interesting 
argument, but it is likely to evoke an 
equally vigorous reaction which is not 
conducive to a sober analysis and dis- 
cussion. Dr. Schuman’s tone is so 
dogmatic and his invective so frequent 
and bitter as to invite strong opposition. 
He paints with bold strokes on a most 
extensive canvas. The effect is spec- 
tacular but the practice leads to overly 
sweeping generalizations and, some- 
times, to the promulgation of unsound 
theses. For example, he characterizes 
the Russian peasant as filthy, slovenly, 
unkempt, incompetent, and “stubborn 
in his all but invincible stupidity.” 
Neither Sir Bernard Pares nor the late 
Sir John Maynard, both great experts 
in this field; would agree. 

One of the most glaring of Dr. 

‘Schuman’s misinterpretations is his 
thesis that the establishment of a dicta- 
torship by Lenin was due solely to the 
attacks upon the Bolshevik regime by 
the Whites. This counter-revolutionary 
offensive did menace gravely the regime 
and may have contributed something to 


the establishment of the dictatorship.’ 


Certainly it made it easier for the Bol- 
sheviks to justify their actions to their 
people. This device is so common that, 
lacking any outside menace, dictators 
often find it expedient to create one. To 
assert that the establishment of Bol- 
shevik authoritarianism was due only to 
the activities of its opponents is to 
ignore both the legacies of autocratic 
Russia and Lenin’s theories of govern- 
ment by the elite. 

If one is careful to distinguish 
between Professor Schuman’s straight 
reporting of facts and his vigorous ad- 
vocacy of personal theories, one may 
learn a bit of Russian history, more of 
Soviet domestic policies and a very 
great deal of international politics from 
his book. 

WarreEN B. WALSH 


The great adventure 
The Meaning of Human Experience. By 
Lynn Harotp Hoven. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $3.00. 
Everything the Dean of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary puts his hand to is 
sure to be done well. His latest work 
is no exception. Written with the ur- 
bane, polished style and clarity of 
thought which his readers know so well, 
it may well prove to be Dean Hough’s 
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magum opus, saturated, as it is, with 
the mellow spirit of ripe age. Valiantly, 
often incisively, he grapples with the 
deepest problems of life. 

Here, in fact, is the intellectual fruit- 
age of a long life of exploration in the 
domain of religion. Step by step, the 
writer builds up the faith that is in 
him. Carefully, exhaustively, philo- 
sophic and theological grounds for be- 
lief are examined, tested and explained. 
The result is a definite, often moving 
statement of Christian theism, colored, 
as one would expect, by an evangelical 
orthodoxy. Yet it is consistently lib- 
eral, without a trace of fundamentalism. 
Not once is the Trinity mentioned. 
Dean Hough reveals chiefly his back- 
ground by his habitual use of Christ and 
God as interchangeable terms. Other- 
wise, he is a pretty good Unitarian. 

Life, for him, is the great adventure 
of man in his relations with Almighty 
God. There are many striking phrases. 
The author shows his love of literature 
by brilliant expositions of sundry 
authors, ancient and modern. 

ALFRED R. Hussey 


One Faith 

A Bible For The Liberal. Edited by 
DacoserT D. Runes. Foreword by Lin 
Yutanc. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $3.50. 

The central purpose of this book is to 
prove the essential oneness of the 
fundamental principles of Judaism with 
those of Christianity. The author, an 
Austrian Jew and a_ distinguished 
philosopher, has culled from the Old 
Testament a succession of ethical and 
religious statements of monotheism and 
practical ethics which constitute the 
heart of the religion of Israel. Discarding 
all mythological and supernatural ele- 
ments, what Carlyle once dubbed 
“Hebrew old clothes,’ he confines his 
selections to passages from the books 
of Exodus,- Leviticus, Deuteronomy, 
Ecclesiastes, and most of the Book of 
Job. To these he adds several Psalms, 
a goodly portion of Proverbs, briefer 
portions of Isaiah and Jeremiah, to- 
gether with ample selections from Apo- 
cryphal Wisdom Literature. These he 
follows with a part of Matthew’s Gospel, 
beginning with the Temptation of 
Jesus, continuing with most of the 
Sermon on the Mount, some of the 
parables, and closing with various say- 
ings of Jesus; omitting, of course, not 
only the birth stories and all miracles, 
but, curiously enough, all mention of 
his crucifixion. Of the writings of St. 
Paul, only his Psalm of Love, in I 
Corinthians, Chapter 13, survives. While 
this deodorizing of the scriptures is 
unquestionably interesting, even the 


liberal Christian will find it hardly 


satisfying. But, so far as it goes, it 
does prove the underlying faith which 
Jews and Christians hold in common. 


ALFRED R. Hussey 


Starched churches 


The Church Beautiful. By Joun R. 
SCOTFORD. Boston: Pilgrim Press. 


- $3.50. 


The book The Church Beautiful 
shows how far the church is today from 
any feeling for the beautiful, the good 
or the true. It shows how far anything 
commonly connected with a church 
edifice, especially on the little acces- 
sories required by church services, is 
from imaginative inspiration. Have 
creeds dried up the source from which 
beauty flows? Even the symbols we 
see in these proper little churches are 
wholly insignificant. The Church then 
has become a cliché—a pitiful and 
feeble repetition where life is con- 
cerned? 

This little book all too plainly reveals 
that it has become so. The little “por- 
tico” -to the tall room with a relic or 
remnant of the ancient altar at the far 
end, the pediment under the clock and 
belfry—the finger above pointing to 
heaven—the this and the that to the 
right and to the left, all on a center line! 
The moribund major and minor axis of 
the old totalitarian days remains. Is 
this trying to return and be respectable 
in our democracy? But what church is 
democratic or tolerable in the life of a 
genuine democracy? It is not yet built, 
I am afraid. 

Cannot religion be brought into a 
human scale? Can it not be humanized 
and natural? Must “church architec- 
ture” be starched stiff as a hard collar 
and the symbols of worship be no more 
inspiring than a black bow tie or a pair 
of suspenders? What is a church? 
Isn’t it a gratifying home for the spirit 
of human love and kindness? A certifi- 
cate of faith in man himself as of God 
and for himself? “Eventually”— you 
may say. Well, why not now? A 
pleasant well-proportioned room in 
human scale with a big fireplace and a 
plain table for flowers and the Book;— 
the sky pilot on the floor with his flock 
—the whole business bright with sun 
and a wide prospect. I say, let down | 
the too tidy moral tone of the regulation 
from all concert pitch and relax the 
whole thing. Why must a church, even 
on a small scale, crucify the congrega- 
tion just because Jesus was himself 
crucified ? 

Is the painful circumstance of cruci- 
fixion, even on a very small scale, any 
longer appropriate? The whole busi- 
ness of symbols is already too cheap. 

Frank Lioyp WricHT 
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Star Island Youth | 


New England Unitarian young people open first 
conterence at Isles of Shoals since 1940 


It was a week of sunburns, freezing dips in the Atlantic, softball, and 
poison ivy. It was a week of enlightening speakers, inspiring worship 
services, active workshops, and worthwhile projects. It was a week of 
dancing, campfires, stunts, and many new and worthwhile friendships. 
Such a time of inspiration, activity, and excitement was no easy task 


to assemble. 


In November of 1945 the New Eng- 
land Regional Committee first met to 
make plans for the coming conference. 
Betty Lou Hoag was elected chairman, 
and she appointed her conference com- 
mittee of twelve which was divided into 
four groups: worship, recreation, pub- 
licity, and registration. The members 
of this committee then served as chair- 
men of the sub-committees which 
planned the details of the conference. 

The eight months between November 
and June passed by quickly, and finally 
at 8:35 on the morning of June 22, the 
first boatload of A.U.Y.ers pulled into 
the dock at Star Island. 


The conference had many highlights, 
but none more outstanding than the 
line-up of speakers. From nine to ten 
o’clock of the first three mornings, Betty 
Green, the President of the A.U.Y., 
gave an account of the World Confer- 
ence to which she was a delegate, and 
of her tour of England, Europe, and the 
Soviet Union. She made an earnest 
plea to A.U.Y.ers for help for and an 
understanding of the European peoples. 
In the evenings a series of talks on Uni- 
tarianism was given by Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman with three guest speakers: 
Mr. Melvin Arnold, Director of Publica- 
tions for the A.U.A., Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
Director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and Rev. William B. Rice, minis- 
ter from Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
The subjects were: “A Primer of Uni- 
tarianism,” “The House We Live In,” 
and “Vocations to be Found in the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, at 25 Beacon 
Street, and in the Ministry.” Haru 
Matsui, a famous Japanese liberal, 
proved to be a most forceful and de- 
lightful speaker for the morning talks 
later in the week, for she spoke on the 
social system, religion, position of 
women, and the advance of the militar- 
ists in Japan. 

Workshops were held both in the 
morning and in the afternoon, making 
it possible for the delegates to obtain 
practical knowledge and experience to 
take back to their local groups. Here 


one had the chance to discuss local 
A.U.Y. problems, personal problems, 
and international and domestic ques- 


tions. One could learn how to analyse 
a newspaper, how to organize a reli- 
gious service, or how to gain under- 
standing of exactly what the peoples of 
our contemporary religions believe. 
The delegate had the opportunity to 
prepare and present a radio script, write 
for the newsvaper, speak effectively in 
public or add sparkle to his local group 
through drama and interpretive dance. 

Then came the fun. Tennis, chess, 
ping-pong, and chinese checker tourna- 
ments were arranged. Softball games 
between the staff and the boys, between 
the boys and the girls, and between the 
old-Shoalers and the new-Shoalers were 


played. Volleyball, badminton, shuffle- 


board, and, last but not least, swimming 
were enjoyed by all. Fishing parties 
went out two mornings at 5:30 with 
attendance ranging around 17, and they 
returned with an average catch of 6 or 7 
codfish. Very popular was the hike 
across the breakwater to Smuttynose, a 
neighboring island. 

At night there was dancing, high- 
lighted by the masquerade ball. Camp- 
fires, with programs of singing and 
story-telling, were held on the point. 
Nobody will forget stunt night, the night 
when the staff*came down to the level 
of the delegates, imitating their mad 
dash for food in the dining hall. Other 
evenings were occupied by a film strip 
on atomic energy, a treasure hunt, and 
the “Truth or Consequences” show. 

When one thinks of Star Island, he 
thinks of candlelight services, and this 
year was to be no exception. When it 
was found that there were too many 
A.U.Y.ers for the chapel, services were 
held just outside the chapel or on the 
lawn in front of the hotel. Two of the 
most beautiful services were held around 
the campfire on the point. Jimmy 
Stuart and Patience Lauriat led the 
Sunday church service, with Rev. 
Richard Kuch preaching a most inspir- 
ing sermon on the subject, “Faith for 
Youth.” : 

On Thursday evening and Friday 
morning the Plenary Sessions of the 
conference were held. At this time each 
delegate had the chance to bring up 
resolutions which he thought should be 
passed on vital questions concerning 
the world today. Friday night the con- 
ference was brought to a_ successful 
close by the banquet at which Madame 
Herta Tempi, the Director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in France, 
was the speaker. 

It was with great reluctance that the 
A.U.Y.ers repacked their bags, and with 
sadness that on Saturday morning, June 
29, they said goodbye to the island 
until next year, as it had been truly a 
wonderful week. 

Lucia B. Smita 
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RESOLUTION ON ATOMIC ENERGY 

Whereas the success of the United Nations depends upon mutual trust 
among nations, and 

Whereas atomic energy has proven to be too dangerous a force to be under 
the control of any one nation, the military, monopolies and cartels, or 
private business. 

Be it therefore resolved by the 275 delegates and representatives at the 
New England Regional Conference of the American Unitarian Youth at 
Star Island, New Hampshire on June 22 to June 29, 1946, that atomic 
energy and its secrets be under the control of the United Nations and under 
the supervision of an Atomic Control Commission having the power of 
inspection and acting as the medium for the knowledge for and develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 
ye a ct ct ce a a a a a a aie a ae a a ae ae aes 
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Lawrence Church Takes Action 


The First Unitarian Society of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, in three church 
meetings has drawn up a public reso- 
lution opposing the Week Day School 
of Religion, which is scheduled to open 
next September. According to the plan, 
‘children in the fifth through the eighth 
grades in the public schools, on the 
written consent of their parents, will 
be released from school every Wednes- 
day afternoon from 2:15 to 3:15 for 
religious instruction. Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant children will go their 
separate ways to religious centers within 
their own respective sects. 

The Protestant Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Greater Lawrence, caught 
uprepared by the announcement of the 
Roman Catholic Church that it would 
commence its release-time church school 
in January, voted in November to start 
a Protestant release-time program on 
January Ist. At this time the Uni- 
tarian minister, Reverend Amos C. 
Barstow Murphy, was. the only person 
present to vote against the motion. The 
Roman Catholic Church, however, 
agreed to delay until September. This 
gave the Protestant churches time to 
gather curriculum, have a_ teacher- 
training course, and hire a supervisor. 


In a brief meeting of the Unitarian 
congregation following the morning 
service on June 9, a committee was 
appointed to study the problem in de- 
tail. M. Medric Caron subsequently 
drew uv a first draft of the resolution, 
which was submitted to the committee 
one week later. In an all-out open 
discussion, the committee of ten church 
members revised the first draft of the 
resolution, and warmly thanked Mr. 
Caron for his preliminary labors. The 
resolution, as given below, was unan- 
imously passed in an open parish meet- 
ing on June 24th, to which all voting 
members of the church had been sum- 
moned by warrant. 


250 copies of the resolution have 
been printed and mailed to churchmen. 
politicians. and other figures in public 
life. On July Ist, the resolution, with 
a preliminary write-up mentioning the 
similar resolution passed by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association last May, as 
well as the heritage passed on to us by 
Horace Mann, was given front page 
coverage in the Lawrence Evening 
Tribune. 


The resolution follows: 


Concerned. about the need for in- 
creased knowledge, in the community, 
of our common religious heritage, we 
have met in an open parish meeting to 
discuss the proposed program for the 
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teaching of sectarian religion on school 
time. After thoughtful consideration, 
we have drawn up the following resolu- 
tion, in the conviction that it is in 
keeping with our common religious heri- 


tage in America, and with the Bill of 


Rights, to oppose this program. 

WHEREAS: In the growth of our 
democratic government, the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1833, recognized the princi- 
ple of individual freedom of religious 
belief and the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state as being vital 
to the maintenance of religious equality 
before the law; and 


WHEREAS: The practice of releasing 
children from public school classes for 
week-day religious instruction unneces- 
sarily accentuates the differences of relig- 
ious groups and does violence to chil- 
dren’s sense of being just simply Ameri- 
can children together; and 

WHEREAS: We are convinced that 
these moral values inherent in our free 
public school system are now being 
threatened in the name of sectarian 
religious education; and 

WHEREAS: The operation of the 
Week Day Schoal of Religion will de- 
prive those children not dismissed of 
regular educational classes due them; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: 
That the First Unitarian Society of 


Lawrence, in open parish meeting, 


_urges the Laymen’s League, the Women’s 


Alliance, the American Unitarian Y outh, 
and the minister to provide, in co- 
operation with the church, a more ef- 
fective religious education, designed to 
enlist parent and child co-operation, 
using their own church facilities; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
the First Unitarian Society of Lawrence 
opposes the Week Day School of Relig- 
ion, and calls upon all citizens, in- 
dividually and collectively, within and 
without the church, to oppose this 
sectarian encroachment upon the es- 
sential task of the public schools by 
straight thinking, free discussion, and 
appropriate democratic action. 


Amos C. Barstow Murpuy 


LAYMEN IN PULPIT 


During the period when the First 
Unitarian Society of Salt Lake City 
was without a minister, the church 
continued to function as usual with 
Sunday sermons being given by lay 
members and friends. The “News Bul- 
letin’” went out regularly; the Com- 
munity School and the Sunday Evening 
Forum continued. | Sermons were 
preached by Judge Clarence E. Baker, 
Prof. James A. Jarett, Prof. L. H. Kirk- 
patrick, Dr. Lynn Bennion and Mrs. 
Jessie M. Greenhalgh. Rev. Edwin 
Wilson will take up his duties by August 
1 in the Salt Lake City church. 


In the July CHRISTIAN REGISTER the story of the Unitarian church school in Dallas, 


Texas, appeared under the title, “Dallas Faces Issues,” page 321. : 
with seven members of the senior class meeting for a planning session. 


Above is Jackson Valtair 
We urge all swperin- 


tendents and teachers planning fall programs to read again the report on the Dallas experiment. 

Left to right: front—Rosemary Self, Estabrook Glosser, Jr.; rear—Tom Crow, Nancy Upshaw, 

Robert Fisher, Jean Upshaw, Connie Aten; at right—Jackson Valtair, Director of Religious 
i Education. spit x yin 


FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


FREE COUNTRY 


If there is a thing I really do dread, 
it is returning to Milton by subway at 
a certain hour in the afternoon. For it 
is then that at Park Street the worst 
happens. Yelling, clattering, leaping, 
hurling the aged, the stout and the thin, 
into a minor panic, come a ravaging 
horde of schoolboys. They carry bat- 
tered books, so it seems they can read; 
they have enormous letters upon the 
backs of their sweaters, the meaning of 
which is beyond me. They sweep the 
helpless travellers aside like so many 
leaves in a high wind. They come yell- 
ing into the train and at once proceed 
to a pitched battle. 

Last week, coming innocently enough 
from Cambridge, reading a mild book, 
I did not realise that the deadly hour 
had arrived. Too late, I was trapped. 
In they surged, and the din started. 
Two old ladies, who up to then had been 
chatting in thin happy voices, were 
silenced at once. They shrank back, 
clutching their bags, their wrinkled 
faces shut up like useless umbrellas. A 
terrified little girl crept on to her mo- 
ther’s lap. A number of the boys 
engaged in a fierce delightful fight. 
Two rolled on the floor and, inciden- 
tally, on to the sad feet of an elderly 
man, who winced with pain. A woman’s 
hat was knocked askew. My book was 
crushed against my infuriated breast. 
The conductor, helpless or resigned, 
flattened his back against the partition 
glass. I could see no signs of public 
revolt. Everybody had the long-suffer- 
ing look that says: “Boys will be boys.” 
What could one do? 

At South Station the man whose feet 
had been insulted tottered out. Next 
to him had been sitting a mighty man, 
who seemed to have paid no attention to 


Rowe Camp Meets 


The annual Young People’s Con- 
ference was held at Rowe Camp, Rowe, 
Massachusetts, during the two-week 
period, June 22-July 7. A total of eighty 
campers, boys and girls of high school 
age, were in attendance. The camp 
was operated by a staff of twelve un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Robert Killam, 
minister of The Church of the Unity 
in Springfield, who is camp director. 

Daily conferences, attended by all 


campers, were led by the Rev. John 


the wild scene. But with one stretch of 
his powerful arm he reached out, 
grasped the brightest, noisiest boy and 
yanked him into the vacant seat. 

“Cut it out,” he said, shortly. “Where 
do you think you are?” 

“In a free country,’ answered the 
boy, smartly. And everybody around 
broke into silly smiles, as if to say: 
“That boy will go far.” 

“Sure!” said the big man. “Sure it’s 
a free country; but not a free subway, 
it seems.” 

The boy looked at him. “We paid 
our fare same as you,” he said, “and 
we ve got the same rights.” 

“Rights!” said the man. “I like that. 
What rights have you left us? , You’ve 
knocked off a hat and split two parcels. 
You’re young gangsters, holding up the 
subway. Rights! Ill say! Rights to 
make everybody else deaf and dumb and 
blind and lame.” 

“Gee! You certainly can dope it out,” 
said the boy, grinning. 

“Gee! I certainly feel like it,’ said 
the man. “Come now, do you get it?” 

“Well, we’ve been cooped up,” said 
the boy. 

“So are we now,” said the man, “but 
we don’t fancy being killed outright. 
You gotta think of other’s rights in this 
country once in a while. See?” 

The boy grinned again. “O.K., gov- 
ernor,” he said. 

And then the mighty man most sur- 
prisingly took out several packets of 
chewing gum and distributed them. 

At Fields Corner the boys tumbled 
out; and the man looked round and 
said to nobody in particular, “Bright 
lads! Kinda peaceful without ’em.” 

And he got out at Shawmut, a station 
which, hitherto and foolishly, I had 
considered dull. 


Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean of the 
Theological School of Saint Lawrence 
University; the Rev. Edward Jay Man- 
ning, Minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Gardner, Mass., and the Rev. Eugene 
A. Luening, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Northampton and Florence, 
Mass. Sunday preachers at the Con- 
ference were the Rev. Truman L. Hayes 
of Athol, the Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, 
Executive Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Unitarian Council and the Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot, D.D., President 


of the American Unitarian Association. 


An unusually popular and success- 
ful course in arts and crafts was given 
under the direction of Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean, Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion at Saint Lawrence University, and 
Mrs. MacLean. The course included 
work in oil painting, water colors, leath- 
er-craft, clay modeling’ and linoleum 
block printing. 

A choir was assembled and directed 
by F. Carroll McKinstry, Organist and 
Choir Director of The Church of the 
Unity in Springfield. This group pro- 
vided special music at the daily morn- 
ing chapel services and evening candle- 
light services. A course in elementary 
photography was offered by the Rev. 
Frank Edwin Smith. 

Lecturers and discussion leaders in- 
cluded Roland W. Burbank, Senior Mas- 
ter of Proctor Academy; Dr. Everett E. 
Thompson, Editor of the Merriam- 
Webster International Dictionary, and 
the Rev. Curtis Spence, Minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Fall River, 
Mass. The Rev. Paul H. Bliss, Minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Saco, Maine, 
spoke on the proposed program for 
Unitarian work-camps in 1947, 

The outstanding camp project was the 
presentation, in abridged form, of Rus- 
sell Davenport’s poem, “My Country,” 
at a special evening service the day 
before camp closed. The text was com- 
mitted to memory and given by Audrey 
Austin, Syracuse; Phyllis Dodge, West- 
field, New Jersey; Annabelle Gates, 
Leominster; Eleanor Greene, Syracuse; 
Hanako Hillen, Syracuse; John Hurley, 
Leominster; Philip Judd, Greenfield; 
Philip Larson, Springfield; Mary Mac- 
Gilvra, Wellesley Hills; Eugene Navias, 
Schenectady; and David Parke, Buffalo. 

Because there was a capacity atten- 
dance during the full period of the 
conference, the Rowe Camp Corporation 
is considering the possibility of length- 
ening the period and giving three weeks 
to the conference in 1947. 


NIEMOELLER TO VISIT AMERICA 
The Rev. Dr. Martin Niemoeller, 


vice-chairman of the Evangelical Church 
of Germany, will visit the United 
States late in November, and not in 
August as reported recently in the daily 
press, according to a cable just received 
at the headquarters of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America 
from Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Council, now in 
Germany serving as liaison official be- 
tween the German churches and the 
American Military Government. 

Dr. Niemoeller’s visit will be spon- 
sored jointly by the American Section 
of the Lutheran World Convention, the 
Federal Council, and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 
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“‘The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards ”’ 


GORDON F. HURDER 


Members of the Laymen’s League 
staff, and Boston laymen who attend 
regularly the monthly League luncheons, 
were deeply shocked to learn of the 
sudden death of Gordon F. Hurder, 
Office Secretary of the League, on July 
4. Though he had been with the 
League staff only since January, he had 
made many friends amongst the League 
members and the building staff at 
A. U. A. Headquarters by his quiet 
ways, his willingness to be of service 
in every detail, and his good nature. 
We shall miss his extraordinarily bright 
blue eyes and his warm friendly smile 
at League Headquarters. 

Gordon was a native of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, and a member of the 
First Baptist Church there. He was 
graduated from Beverly High School 
with the class of 1938, and later from 
Burdett College. When a heart con- 
dition kept him from service in the 
armed forces during World War II, 
he accepted government employment 
with the Department of Immigration 
and Naturalization. A full dozen of 
his boyhood friends entered the Army 
or Navy during the war and returned 
after world-wide service without a 
scratch. It was with some of these 
friends that Gordon attended the Fourth 
of July bonfire where he died of an 
overtaxed heart after climbing a steep 
hill to see the bonfire. 


E. PALMER CLARK 


ELLEN RUTH HAYES 


On Monday, July 8th, word was sent 
to the Isles of Shoals that Mrs. Edward 
W. Hayes of Medford, Massachusetts, 
had died that morning at four o’clock. 

Mrs. Hayes had come to the Islands 
a few days earlier to conduct her usual 
campaign in behalf of the maintenance 
fund and was preparing for the first fair 
of the season when she was taken ill and 
went immediately to the Portsmouth 
hospital. 

In her home city Mrs. Hayes had been 
active in civic affairs throughout her 
long life. She had served as member of 
the School Board for nineteen years. For 
many years in her church she had filled 
important offices, notably as Treasurer 
of the Unitarian Church and as Presi- 
dent of the Branch Alliance. She was 
deeply interested in the welfare of th 
young people and was a guiding light 
in religious education. 

To most readers of The Christian 
Register, Mrs. Hayes was known for her 
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Gordon F. Hurder 


devotion to the Isles of Shoals. For 
time beyond reckoning she had toiled in 
their behalf. Many years ago the duty 
had fallen upon her to conduct the fairs 
at the summer conferences, and in this 
capacity she had raised thousands of 
dollars for the maintenance of the 
Island property and the comfort of the 
guests. Surrounded by a committee of 
loyal workers, she gathered articles and 
materials through the winter months 
and came to the Islands each season with 
her ample supply of saleables, from 
napkin rings to hooked rugs. In this 
exacting and important work she drew 
to herself the finest spirits of the Island 
colony. Her radiant personality made 
her a welcome guest in any circle, and 
her unusual business ability inspired ad- 
miration among all who worked with 
her. She will be long remembered for 
her generous spirit, ready wit, unfail- 
ing humor, sound judgment, untiring 
energy, and unshakable courage. 

The end came suddenly, with only 
three days illness, and she was laid to 
rest on the day and hour when she was 
to have opened the first fair of the 
season at the Islands. 

Lyman RutLepcE 


RUTH R. CLARK 


Mrs. Benjamin H. (Ruth Reynolds) 
Clark, wife of the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Marietta, Ohio, died 
at Marietta on April 24, following a 
prolonged illness. 

Mrs. Clark was born in Mayfield, 
Georgia, October 14, 1889. She was 


graduated from Cox College, Atlanta, | 
established in 1840 as the Southern 
Female College, one of the oldest edu- 
cational institutions of its kind for 
women in the country. From her col- 
lege she received a special diploma for 
work of exceptional merit in. the field 
of English. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark were married in 
1918, and to the last Mrs. Clark co- 
operated actively with her husband in 
Church work: even in her last illness, 
she made fancy articles for the Easter 
fair of the Church. 

Mrs. Clark will be remembered, 
among her many friends, for the 
strength and courage of spirit which 
she displayed in the face of physical 
limitations, and for the fine gifts of 
mind which accompanied her interest 
in religion, music, and literature. She 
was also active in patriotic organiza- 
tions, being a member of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, and of 
the American Legion Auxiliary. 

She is survived by her husband, and 
by her son, Allen, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Frank O. HoLMEs 


J. SHELTON HORSLEY 
Dr. J. Shelton Horsley died April 7. 


He was seventy-five years old and had 
been a member of the First Unitarian 
Church in Richmond, Virginia, since 
1913. 

Dr. Horsley was surgeon in charge at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital im Richmond, 
and was renowned for his work in 
suturing arteries and in the reversal of 
arterial circulation. But it was in the 
field of cancer that Dr. Horsley gave 
most of his time and achieved pre- 
eminence in his profession. For many 
years Dr. Horsley had been the surgeon 
member of the National Advisory Can- 
cer Council of Six. 

For his work on the reversal of 
arterial circulation he was awarded a 
gold medal by the Southern Medical 
Association, and for other research a 
medal and several certificates of honor 
by the American Medical Association. 
He has been president of the Virginia 
Academy of Medicine, the Southern 
Medical Association, the Medical So- 
ciety of Virginia, the Richmond Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

In 1944 Dr. Horsley was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
by the Medical College of Virginia, and 
three months later was named a corres- 
ponding fellow of the Medical Society 
of London. 

He was the author of several books 
on surgery, Research and Medical 
Progress and other Addresses and 
Breeding Better People for Peace. 


-_ Joun G. MacKinnon 


Food and Clothing 
Collection Gains 


With first-hand reports from all parts 
_ of Europe showing beyond doubt that 
_ the hunger outlook for next winter is 
bleak and desperate, and with official 
UNRRA reports stating that even this 
summer the food situation in countries 
receiving UNRRA aid was becoming 
worse and not better, the Unitarian drive 
for continuous collection of food for 
overseas shipment was not slackened this 
month. All signs pointed to the fact 
that Unitarians were very conscious of 
the needs abroad, and that they in- 
tended to keep on doing something 
about the situation. 


(“In Italy,” said a recent UNRRA 
eyewitness, “the wage earner is able 
to secure from all sources, including 
the official ration and purchases in 
the free market, no more than an 
average of 1300 calories of food a 
day. The lowest caloric level reported 
was in Vienna, where, by the begin- 
ning of May, the offical ration provided 
approximately 900 calories for the 
normal consumer. . .’’) 


Latest figures from the Unitarian Col- 
lection Warehouse in New York show 
that 49 shipments of food and clothing 
were made to Europe—to eight dif- 
ferent countries, where the material is 
distributed personally by members of 
the Unitarian Service Committee with- 
out regard to race, nationality, or creed 
—during the last 12 months: a total of 
832,225 pounds, or about 14 pounds 
per American Unitarian. The Canadian 
shipments are not included in these 
figures, since they do not go through 
the New York warehouse. 


As an indication of the way in which 
the food and clothing collections picked 
up speed during the year, particularly 
after the urgent request to all Unitarian 
ministers on December 9, 1945, by 
President Eliot, it can be told. that 
during the last three months the total 
weight shipped out was 655,000 pounds. 

Meanwhile, Canadian Unitarians, 
sparked by Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, 
sent 25 shipments between January 1 
and July 6 to France and Czechoslova- 
kia. The government had given the 
Unitarian Service Committee of Canada 
a quota of 75,000 pounds for the year, 
vastly underestimating the enthusiasm 
and ability of the group; later this 
was increased to 82,000, and now 
again a new quota has been allowed 

at 125,000 pounds. Clothing, blankets, 
medicines, toys, food, and layettes have 
made up the bulk of the Canadian 
_ shipments. They also raised $43,000 


In order to give his parishoners concrete visual testimony of the fact that the Unitarian 
denomination is not local, Rev. Robert W. Sonen, of All Souls Church (Unitarian) m Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, requested pictures from fifty other Unitarian churches. So far he has recewed 


twenty-seven, and is hoping later to have the rest. 


Shown against one of the walls is a section 


of his collections, left to right, Portland, Cleveland, Baltimore, New Bedford, Worcester, First 


Church of Chicago, Charleston, S. C., Burlington, and Omaha. 


Others in the Tulsa collection 


are Washington, Germantown, Los Angeles, Wellesley Hills, Plymouth, Brooklyn, San Francisco, 
Dorchester, Meadville, Portsmouth, Roxbury, Cambridge, West Newton, Santa Barbara, Spring- 
field, Oklahoma City, King’s Chapel, Boston, and Rochester. 


in six months, enough to give 720 
war-shocked children three months of 
rest and rehabilitation at one of the 
Unitarian rest-homes for youngsters in 
France and Czechoslovakia. . 
During the last ten weeks, money 
support has been reaching the Cana- 
dian headquarters at the rate of about 
$215 daily The Canadian Girl 
Guides pledged themselves to send as 
many food packages as the Committee 
provided names Free space has 
been donated in street cars and buses 
all over the country for posters asking 
the general public to support the pro- 
gram, and the public is responding . . 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad donated 
250 uniforms, which were cleaned free 
of charge by a large Montreal firm; 
new buttons were given by the Cana- 
dian Red Cross; mending and sewing 
was done by 43 volunteers of the 
Church of the Messiah . . . A refugee 
cobbler in Ottawa repaired 250 pairs 
of shoes at a big discount, and they 
were sent to Czechoslovakia. 
Meanwhile, American Unitarians were 
not idle. Support of the food col- 
lection took an unusual form at the 
Third Unitarian Church in Chicago; 
little green cardboard boxes were 
handed out to parishioners. There was 
a coin slot on one side, and _ this 
miniature poster on the other: “From 
out of OUR GREAT ABUNDANCE 
to EUROPE’S GREAT NEED. Will 
you make this little box your daily 
reminder that others starve while we 
eat? Remember them at every meal 
and return this box on the last Sunday 
in June.” The signatures of the re- 
lief committee of the church were af- 
fixed, along with the name of the church. 
In Keene, New Hampshire, students 
of the College Club at Keene Teachers’ 
College cleared their library of old text- 
books and sold them for the benefit 


of the “Food for Europe Fund” of the 
Unitarian Church in Keene. 

In Des Moines, a city-wide drive for 
150,000 cans of food was in charge of 
Rev. Grant A. Butler, and the First 
Unitarian Church, which was the cen- 
tral depot for sorting and packing, 
looked like a wholesale grocery estab- 
lishment as the campaign got under 
way. Local papers ran pictures and 
news stories. 

In Brooklyn, eye-catching posters 
were employed to encourage a con- 
certed food collection drive at the 
First Unitarian Church . . . In Seattle, 
members of the Unitarian Church of- 
fered their homes as depots where the 
public was invited to leave cans of 


food. 
In Washington, D. C., the All Soul’s 


Committee on Overseas Relief is now 
shipping its canned food through the 
Unitarian Collection Warehouse. Pre- 
viously it had sent more than 65 tons 
through UNRRA. The first shipment 
from the Washington church to New 
York included eighty cases, weighing 
2766 pounds—with all freight charges 
prepaid. Included in the big shipment 
were hundreds of cans of fish packed 
in oil—one of the most valuable foods 
overseas—and of meats and condensed 


_milk, as well as syrups, honey, cocoa, 


dried vegetables, and cereals. 

Every month the Unitarian campaign 
gains strength. There are half a bil- 
lion hungry people . . . They must not 
starve! 


IN JAPAN WITH MacARTHUR 


Commander A. R. Hussey, Jr., 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, the son of te 
minister-emeritus of The First Church, 
is one of three officers on General 
MacArthur’s staff working on the new 


constitution for Japan. 
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STAR ISLAND 


A total of 77 children and 191 adults 


met at Star Island on June 29 to July 
6 at the third All Star Conference, 
planned primarily for family groups. 
In order to allow parents to attend the 
morning and afternoon lectures, a staff 
of five teachers headed by Miss Jean 
Humphreys of Dover, Mass., supervised 
the children’s activities for four hours 
each day with play projects appropriate 
to the various age levels. The junior 
members joined with the adults in 
several events, presenting an act of their 
own on Stunt Night, singing “Godbye 
Sweet Day” at a sunset service under 
the leadership of Miss Frances Wood, 
and singing a prize song written by 
Bill Wagner, one of their own number, 
in the Song Contest. 

The adult program included a Sun- 
day service observing the 50th Anni- 
versary of Shoals meetings conducted 
by Rev. Donald Harrington, Associate 
Minister of the Community Church of 
New York; a series of morning lectures 
on “Unitarian Objectives” by denomina- 
tional officials: Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Mr. Melvin Arnold, Miss 
Elizabeth Belcher, and Mrs. Sophia L. 
Fahs; a panel discussion on “Social 
Action in the Local Church,” led by 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Frederick, a course 
of six afternoon lectures on “Peace 
Building—Its Dangers and Its Oppor- 
tunities,” shared by Mr. Edwin B. 
Goodell, Jr., President of the United 
Nations Association of Massachusetts, 
and Dr. Karl W. Deutsch of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; a 
lecture-concert by Rev. Albert Herling, 
pianist; and an address by Dr. Erich 
Lindemann, Psychiatrist on the staff 
of Massachusetts General Hospital. 


POCONO PINES 


The Leadership Institute for the 
Unitarian churches of the Middle At- 


lantic States was held this year again 


at Lutherland Hotels, Pocono Pines, 
Pennsylvania, from June 24 to 29. 
Seventeen churches were represented 
by sixty-eight delegates. Rev. Dale 
DeWitt was chairman of the Institute 
and Mrs. James T. Denton, Dean. In 
addition to Religious Education courses 
given by Frances Wood, Elizabeth 
Manwell, Elizabeth McKinney, and 
Sarah Dunning, an Alliance course by 
Elizabeth Belcher, an A.U.Y. course 
by Gordon Coburn and Betty Green, 
and daily talks on personal religion by 
Rev. Ralph Helverson, a series of 
lectures on Unitarianism and_ the 
American Tradition was given by Dr. 
Jacob Trapp. Sixteen young people 
were registered for the A.U.Y. course. 


SHOALS INSTITUTE 


Completing at least 20 years of Uni- 


tarian leadership training at Star Island, 
the 1946 Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion sponsored by the Division of Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. and the New England Council of 
Unitarian churches, came to a fitting 
close Friday evening, July 12, with the 
stirring presentation of the Chorus of 
Living Faith under the direction of Rev. 
Vincent Brown Silliman of Hollis, New 
York, editor and arranger. 

The Institute, which gathered  to- 
gether about 200 registered delegates 
from all parts of New England, the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the Midwest, was 
under the joint leadership of Miss Fran- 
ces Wood, Division of Education, and 
Rev. Bradford E. Gale of Salem, dean 
and chairman respectively. The Insti- 
tute, which was one of the most in- 
tensive ever to be presented at The 
Shoals, mobilized one of the strongest 
faculties ever to be assembled on Star 
Island from among the nation’s lead- 
ing religious educators. These in- 
cluded Arthur Edward Bailey, author, 
educator, world traveler, and authority 
on the Bible; Miss Bertha Stevens, 


leader in progressive education in Chi- 


Dr. Karl W. Deutsch of Sudbury, Massachusetts addresses the All Star Conference on 


the porch of Hotel Oceanic, Isles of Shoals, New Hampshire, July 3-5. 
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“T do wish the ladies would wear their 
hats longer. It helps me so much to 
remember who is who.” 


‘cago and author of the book, How 


Miracles Abound; Dr. Elizabeth W. 
Manwell, member of the faculty of the 
University of Syracuse and author of 
Consider the Children and How They 
Grow; Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, editor of 
children’s materials of the Division of 
Education; Miss Frances W. Wood, Di- 
rector of Church Schools; Mrs. Dudley 
Moore, director of religious education 
at the Church of Our Father in Detroit; 
Rev. Robert Storer of Dorchester, au- 
thority on pageants and dramatics in the 
church school; Dr..W. W. W. Argow 
of Baltimore, leading minister and 
guide in the field of personal religious 
living. ' 

The great success of the Institute was 
due to the conscientious efforts of many 
individuals who recognize the impor- 
tance of religious education in our 
churches. Among those who  con- 
tributed greatly to the Institute, not 
mentioned above, were: Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick of Milton, chairman of the 
adult education committee of the Divi- 
sion of Education who addressed the 
Institute on the subject “Is There An 
Age Limit in Religious Education?”; 
Mrs. Irving Fletcher of Kennebunk, 
Maine; Rev. Frank E. Smith, director 
of the New England Council; Mrs. Mil- 
lard Smith, registrar; Miss Mary Mil- 
ner, treasurer; Rev. John W. Brigham 
and Rev. Robert B. Day, publicity; Mrs. 
Richard Kuch and Mrs. J. Ernest Bry- 
ant, librarians; Mrs. Eugene A. Luen- 
ing, Rev. Fred I. Cairns, Miss Ruth Ket- 
teringham, Rev. Horace F. Westwood, 
Jr., Mrs. Elbridge H. Stoneham, Rev. 
William W. Lewis, Rev. Ernest W. Keub- 
ler, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Rev. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt, and Rev. Robert Killam. 


BRADFORD GALE 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


I Chose Freedom, by Victor Krav- 
chenko will be reviewed next month 
by Dr. Karl W. Deutsch of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


: » ‘Dr. Pichon iy ae Friendship 


Bonds with Czechoslovakia 


Dr. Herbert Hitchen, Director of 
the Department of Foreign Churches, 
was recently made Honorary President 
of the Young People’s Association of 
the Unitarian Church at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, which he visited in July. He 
was received there with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and a letter to Dr. Karel 
Haspl from Mirko Vrana, young 


_ people’s leader and superintendent of 


- 
] 


| 


the church school at Prague, stated, 
“IT could write about him many pages, 
but I'll tell you in short and express 
my exact feelings: ‘he is a wonderful 
man. I am very sorry that my typing 
doesn’t write in golden letters, because 
I would like to write about him only 
in gold. We simply love the man for 
his wonderful character and profound 
sympathy—I saw him weeping in Ole- 
sovice and Lojovice when the doctor 
told him about the children who up to 
now cannot talk at all and who do not 
even know their own names because 
after being kidnapped by the Germans 
they were left entirely to themselves. 
Dr. Hitchen was so deeply touched 
that he could not even speak. 


“On the other hand we learned how 
he could be jolly, how he could pray 
with us, how seriously he can discuss 
the religious problems. You know our 
young people, how they can shoot the 
questions at anyone who shows in- 
terest. . . Dr. Hitchen was like a child 
in his happiness in going to the young 
people’s camp with them. When they 
made him Honorary President he was 
very delighted, and Dr. Lathrop said, 
laughing, ‘Now he is a head above me.’ 
Dr. Hitchen told us he would like to 
stay here among us and not even return 
to America. How he likes it here!” 

By a most unusual coincidence, Dr. 
Hitchen filled the pulpit on June 23rd— 
the very same Sunday morning that 
Dr. Hasp] was filling the pulpit at the 
West Newton Unitarian Church, where 
Dr. Hitchen is the regular minister. 


ATOMIC METALLURGIST 


Russian-born Dr. P. P. Alexander, 
president of Metal Hydrides, Inc., of 
Beverly, Massachusetts, received front- 
page mention in a Boston paper re- 
cently, where he was hailed as “the 
world’s key man in the development 
of atomic energy. It was through his 
method of producing the rare fission 


metal that the United States was able 


Chaplain (Major) James Z. Hanner of 
Mount Morris, New York, has been ten- 
dered a commission in the Regular Army. 
He is the only Unitarian chaplain to 
remain permanently with the Army. 


to get it in sufficient quantities and at 
a price low enough to beat Germany in 
the research race for the atomic bomb.” 
He and his company were credited with 
bringing the price of uranium down 
from about $454 a pound to $5.75. Dr. 
Alexander is a member of the Beverly 
Unitarian church, which he joined with 
his wife last year. 


MEDAL OF FREEDOM 


Dr. Donald B. McMullen, member of 
the Board of Trustees and director of 
Religious Education at the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Oklahoma City, was 
cited recently by the Army for his work 
on Pacific diseases. 

The Army Medal of Freedom was 
given to him for his work in controlling 
schistosomiasis, a disease which threat- 
ened American soldiers in the South 
Pacific. According to the citation, Dr. 
McMullen voluntarily exposed himself 
in both the field and the laboratory to 
the dread disease and “made an out- 
standing contribution” to its control. 


LOVEJOY STUDY COMPLETED 


An exhaustive study of the life and 
times of Elijah P. Lovejoy, famous 
anti-slavery agitator, whose presses 
were destroyed and who eventually lost 


his life as a martyr to the cause he be- 
lieved to be just, has been made by 
Rev. John Gill, as his thesis at Harvard 
for his Ph.D. The work, which. is 
definitive, runs to about 300,000 words. 


NEWS OF MINISTERS 
Chaplain Guy C. Jones of Skokie, 


Illinois, was a member of a 
group of Protestant chaplains attending 
a conference at Geneva under the 
auspices of the World Council of 
Churches this spring, according to a 
dispatch from the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains. . . Seven book stores in San 
Fernando Valley, California, presented 
a special summer window display of 
five books written by Rev. Sheldon 
Shepard, minister of the People’s Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church. . . George 
E, McDonough, a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Larger Fellowship, 
was at Bikini for the bomb-testing in 
July with a company of biologists. . . 
Dr. William Safford Jones, minister 
emeritus of the South Parish in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, after com- 
pleting a four months’ period as in- 
terim minister in the First Unitarian 
Church at Louisville, Kentucky, has 
been serving for three months as 
minister-at-large of the First Unitarian- 
Congregational Church of Franklin, 
New Hampshire. . . At the 107th annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Church of 
Quincy, Illinois, members enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
Rev. Robert Murray Pratt as minister. . . 
Dr. Ernest Caldecott of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, was 
among the speakers on May 30 who 
spoke against the activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan. . . Rev. Hugh Weston, for- 
mer minister of the Northside Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is 
now an accredited correspondent for 
the Pittsburgh Courier and is sending 
dispatches from Palestine. He reports 
that if it were not for the “violence and 
nationalism of the ‘leaders’” the Arab 
people, while not pro-Jewish, would 
nevertheless accept 100,000 Jews in 
1946 peacefully. . . Rev. Herman H. 
Geertz has been awarded the Army 
Commendation Ribbon for  distin- 
guished performance of his duties as 
Assistant Post Chaplain at Cushing 
General Hospital. .. Rev. Delos O'Brian, 
who left the First Unitarian Church of 
Wilmington, Delaware, for California, 
in June, received a certificate of out- 
standing community service from the 
Wilmington Chapter of the American 
Veterans Committee on June 12. 

Dr. Ralph Sawyer, a Unitarian of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, whose picture 
appeared in the July 1 issue of Life, 
page 48, was Civilian Chief of Pre- 
operational Research at Bikini. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


First Post-war Rally for English 


Standing room only was available 
for many of the overflow crowd of 
Unitarians and their friends from all 
parts of the country when the first 
post-war Unitarian rally was held at 
the historic Old Meeting House in 
Tenterden, Kent, on June 29. During 
the services and the public meeting 
which followed, enthusiastic partici- 
pants jammed every available corner 
of the ancient building, once the 
spiritual home of Ben Franklin and 
Joseph Priestly. More than 300 per- 
sons were present. 

Speakers included Rev. C. M. 
Wright, of Hampstead; Charles Chitty, 
chairman; His Worship the Mayor of 
Tenterden (also minister of the Old 
Meeting House, a position which he 
has filled for 16 years), Rev. Walter 
Walsh, and others. 


WORLD ORDER COMMISSION 


The Unitarian Commission on World 
Order, which is authorized to act for 
Unitarian churches in the United States 
and Canada to carry out resolutions on 
World Order passed during the May 
Meetings, has laid extensive plans for 
the fall. Rev. Irving Murray of Pitts- 
burgh is Executive Secretary. A fall 
pamphlet, “World Order: What Local 
Groups Can Do,” is in preparation; the 
October issue of the Register will be a 
special World Order number; a series 
of discussion guides is being planned; 
and at some date in October it is pro- 
posed that all Unitarian churches hold 
public meetings on the same day to 
discuss what the public can do to pre- 
serve the peace. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANS MEET 


The Unitarian Christian Committee 
held a supper meeting on Wednesday, 
May 22, at Arlington Street Church to 
honor the Unitarian ministers who have 
served as chaplains and in other capa- 
cities in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. In the absence of the 
chairman, Theodore C. Browne, Rev. 
Paul Harmon Chapman presided. 

Woodward James of the executive 
committee gave the welcome to the 
chaplains, who included chaplains 
Arthur Graham, William Reid, Har- 
vey Swanson, Frank Crandall, Abbot 
Peterson, J. W. Eager, H. H. Geertz, 
N. W. Lovely, C. D. Williams, and E. 
B. Wilcox of Lynn who served as an 
Army officer in the intelligence service. 

A statement by Mr. Browne was read 
by the vice-chairman, Mrs. Herbert 
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Lyman. Mr. Chapman read a sum- 
mary of the secretary’s reports and the 
history of the movement. 

Mr. Swanson delivered an address 
and Rev. Alexander Winston read the 
Statement of Purpose and led a dis- 
cussion on the statement, which brought 
forth favorable comment from — both 
members and non-members of the com- 
mittee. 


The statement follows: 


We are a group of Unitarians taking part 
in the general Unitarian Advance, with the 
intention of becoming more clearly and ade- 
quately Unitarian than ever. The genius of 
our group lies specifically in the cause for 
which the American Unitarian Association was 
founded: to “diffuse the knowledge of and 
promote the interests of pure Christianity.” 
Our basis of unity is the Unitarian bond which 
many of our churches have written into their 
charters: “In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man.” As a group, 
our reason for being is néither political nor 
organizational. We seek ways of living our 
simple covenant completely. 

Contrary to the opinion of some, we are 
not primarily a theological movement in any 
new and strange doctrinal sense. Our the- 
ology is that which has come down to us as 
the undeviating mainstream of all great Uni- 
tarianism. We have considered that theology 
with as much critical reason and scholarship 
as we have at our command, and we find it 
good. Our hope is to make our theology live, 
for it seems to us rational, powerful and eter- 
nally modern. We believe in God, Jesus Christ, 
man and the church, in terms that are com- 
patible with the point of view held by David, 
Lindsey, Martineau, Channing and Parker. 

In our opinion, the goals of Unitarian Ad- 
vance are commendable so far as they go, and 
we intend to support them with a zeal born 
of Christian devotion to every good cause. 
To the cause of freedom (provided it operates 
according to the principles of community) we 
are dedicated. We shall further the truth in 
its advance, strengthen democracy everywhere, 
and promote world brotherhood within a world 
community. _ 

In our opinion, however, these goals, worthy 
in themselves and calling forth full support, 
are not enough to provide the gospel for 
which this age (and every age) cries out. 
Within the framework of our Unitarian fellow- 
ship and in accordance with all that is best 
in our Unitarian faith, we believe, in addition: 

That God, the Father of all men, is to be 
worshipped with all our hearts and proclaimed 
to the people as the living God. 

That Jesus of Nazareth exemplified the mind 
of God in a manner so full and sufficient that 
his life is our surest guide and most enduring 
inspiration. 

That we are part of the total Christian 
Church, which, diverse and manysided, in a 
multitude of ways has developed the religious 


movement sprung from the life and teachings 
of Jesus. 

This is our intention, these are our convic- 
tions. In their spirit, and praying ever for 
the help of God, we have undertaken our 
Unitarian Christian task. 


Dr. Herbert H. Farmer’s sermon, 
“Doubt and Faith,” was distributed to 
the 123 persons present along with the 
statement. 


NEW PASTORATES 

Rev. Solon D. Morgan, of Middleboro, 
Massachusetts, to the Unitarian Church 
in Flushing,New York . . . Rev. Leon 
Rosser Land, previously interim min- 
ister, Congregational-Unitarian Church 
of Flint, Michigan, to become perma- 
nent minister. He was director of 
USO clubs in Utah and Savannah, 
Georgia, during the war. Before the 
war he was leader of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship for seventeen years .. . 
Chaplain Walter S. Kring to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts . Rev. J. Ernest Lynch, of 
Portland, Maine, to the Second Church 
in Boston, Massachusetts. . . Rev. Rob- 
ert L. Zoerheide, Minister to Students 
of Greater Boston to Congregational 


Society (Unitarian), Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. 

INSTALLATIONS 

Rev. John Hanly Morgan at the 
Waverley, Massachusetts, Unitarian 
Church on June 30... Rev. Howard 
Smith at Uxbridge, Massachusetts, 


June 16... Rev. Alfred S. Kline at 
the Unitarian-Congregational Church 
at Dover, Massachusetts, June 2... 
Rev. Francis Schlater at Bernardston, 
Massachusetts, on June 9. 


FROM OMAHA TO EXETER 

The First Unitarian Church of Omaha, 
Nebraska, adopted a larger budget for 
1946 than ever before “and more money 
was subscribed in individual pledges 
than in ten years past,” according to 
one of the June newsletters sent out 
by the church . . . Among the bene- 
ficiaries of the will of the late Viola 
E. Crittendon of Beverly, Massachusetts, 
was the American Unitarian Association. 
. . . The Unitarian Church of North- 
ampton and Florence, Massachusetts, 
closed its services for the year with a 
picnic breakfast at 9:15 a. m. followed 
by a service of worship. Held in the 
open, under trees beside a river, the 
service has become an annual event of 
great popularity . . . Ten thousand 
dollars to the First Parish Unitarian 
Church was the bequest in the will of 
Frederick N. Dillon of Fitchburg . . . 
The annual summer conference of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was held at Exeter on June 23. 


; 
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A Program for 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Social Action 


The essence of religion is outgoing love, affirmed in varying ways in 
the Sermon on the Mount, in the teachings of non-Christians, and in 


various secular movements. 


The withholding love—whether it be in 


the closer personal relations or in the wider spheres of political, 
economic, racial, international, and cultural activities—denies to the 
individual the life-sustaining benefits of the personal values of religion 
and leaves the social order to impending doom. Thus the compulsion 
of all prophets of justice and mercy is no less imperative in our age 


than in theirs. 


Love’s expression calls for creative 
justice and mercy which break through 
encumbering convention and _ hypo- 
critical moralism. The special prosti- 
tution of religion in this day is the 
appeal to piety in order to sanction 
special privilege and resist criticism 
and change. Justice and mercy re- 
quire adequate guidance through the 
free mind enlightened by the experience 
of history, disciplined by the methods 
of science, and governed by the dictates 
of human well-being. Ours is an era of 
crisis and revolution. The speed of 
change has been greatly accelerated. 
The situation demands the total re- 
source of religion. Since neutrality is 
too often concealed preference, there 
is no escaping commitment. 

We hold that individual Unitarians, 
Unitarian churches, and all Unitarian 
agencies should devote their imme- 
diate attention to the remarkable op- 
portunities of our day for the ex- 
pression of creative mercy and justice. 
These opportunities cannot be grasped 
unless we co-operate in the spirit of 
lové with each other, with other reli- 
gions, and even with seemingly anti- 
religious movements. We affirm that 
it is traditionally the genius of Uni- 
tarians to reach out across all sectarian 
boundaries to co-operate with men of 
good will wherever they may be. 

No one movement, principle, or 
technique can guarantee the attainment 
of justice. We must affirm, however, 
that no man of good will and no 


Ev. Nore—While this program has been 
adopted by the annual meeting of the UFSJ 
in May 1946, it is principally meant to be 
used as suggestive material for discussion and 
action by individuals. and social action com- 
mittees in Unitarian and other liberal 
rhurches. Acknowledgment is made to the 
Council for Social Action and the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union for incorporating parts of 


‘their statements in this program. 


religious institution committed to the 
principle of prophetic religon can side- 
step application of these principles to 
the following areas: 


International Democracy 


We would move toward the achieve- 
ment of a commonwealth of men. 
While this goal may be distant, yet its 
alternative—a third world war—may 
force the achievement of this goal. As 
immediate steps, we shall work for: 


1. The full and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation by the United States in all 
phases of the United Nations organi- 
zation. We urge close co-operation 
between the United States, Russia, the 
British Commonwealth, and China, and 
a continuous extension of this co-opera- 
tion to all powers, big and small. We 
shall seek to prevent our own country 
from evading responsibility in inter- 
national affairs either through isola- 
tionism or imperialism. 

2. The development of the United 
Nations into a real World Federal 
Government at the earliest possible 
moment, with the United States and 
Canada assuming immediate construc- 
tive leadership to this end. 

3. The prompt agreement on peace 
treaties which shall not be vindictive 
and plant the seeds of future wars. 

4. The immediate sending of in- 
creased food and fuel supplies to war- 
devastated countries, where they are 
unable to provide minimum essentials 
alone. We urge the immediate return 
of America to food and fuel rationing. 
We favor giving UNRRA the funds it 
requests from the United States, and we 
urge that no imposition of any politi- 
cal conditions be put on the disposal 
of relief. 

5. Generous loans to all nations at 
lowest practicable terms to assist re- 


habilitation and reconstruction and 
start the flow of international trade. 

6. Strong curbs on international 
cartels and sharper regulation of in- 
ternational patent agreements. 

7. The immediate independence of 
India, Korea, and Puerto Rico and 
immediate arrangement for United Na- 
tions trusteeship for all other colonial 
areas with the goal of early freedom. 
We are opposed to permanent military 
bases in the Atlantic or Pacific under 
the sole control of the United States. 
We favor statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

8. The use of United States influence 
to extend democratic rule in all coun- 
tries, especially those for whom some 
degree of postwar responsibility has 
been especially vested in the United 
States. This means the withdrawal 
of economic and political support from 
the present fascist regimes in Spain 
and Argentina. This means United 
States support of a democratic solu- 
tion to the impasse between the forces 
in China. 

9. The initiation by the United 
States of a world-wide plan to abolish 
peacetime conscription. 

10. The establishment of United 
Nations control over the development 
and use of atomic energy. 


Domestic Democracy 


We rejoice in the degree to which 
the United States has approached 
political democracy. A number of 
lines of action seem indispensable, 
however, for the preservation and ex- 
tension of that democracy. As imme- 
diate steps, we shall work for: 


1. Support of a central govern- 
ment strong and representative enough 
to resist capture by any special in- 
terest. This means the immediate 
study and eventual reorganization of at 
least the legislative and executive 
branches of our government. 


2. The election of public officials 
who are clearly and intelligently de- 
voted to the furtherance of democracy 
in all spheres of life. We shall not 
be deterred by party ties from public 
evaluation of candidates and officials 
according to this standard, nor from 
action on issues in which this principle 
is involved. We urge the exploration 
of the formation of new political parties 
and the repeal of state laws making it 
difficult for the new parties to get on 


the ballot. 
3. The abolition of the poll tax as 
a prerequisite for voting, the abolition 
of the white primary, and all other 
devices which arbitrarily limit the 
franchise. We urge full franchise for 
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citizens in Washington, D.C., and in 
Puerto Rico, and for American In- 
dians. 

4, The defense of legal rights, civil 
liberties, and the fundamental religious 
liberties for all individuals and groups 
in our society. 

5. The initiation of an equitable 
program for amnesty to conscientious 
objectors now in prison. 

6. The opposition to all forms of 
military conscription such as is con- 
sistent with our obligations to the 
United Nations. 

7. Active participation in the polli- 
tical affairs of our own communities, 
under certainty that the roots of democ- 
racy live in the field of local politics. 


Economic Democracy 


The primary goal of economic enter- 
prise. is that of meeting human need, 
and no condition of birth, capacity, 
profit seeking, or economic status must 
be allowed to obscure this central fact. 
Accordingly, the economic system 
should be planned and operated co- 
operatively by government, capital, 
management, labor, consumers, and 
other appropriate agencies for the sat- 
isfaction of human needs, rather than 
monopolized for special gain or let 
alone under fictions associated with 
“free enterprise” and automatic eco- 
nomic laws. As immedate steps, we 
shall work for: 

1. The promotion of the highest 
level of production consistent with 
the conservation of natural and human 
resources. 

2. The establishment of full em- 
ployment, both in private industry and 
in socially-useful government projects. 
We reiterate the principle that every 
person has both a right to a job and 
an obligation to give useful service 
to society. 

3. Revising wages upward where 
the cost of living will not be sub- 
stantially affected as a result and es- 
tablish a minimum at 65 cents to 75 
cents an hour. 

4. Guaranteeing an annual mini- 
mum wage for workers in gainful em- 
ployment and an annual income for 
every family in accordance with its 
basic needs. 

5. Extending the benefits of security 
for gainfully-employed workers in ac- 
cident, illness, old age, and _ other 
possible conditions of dependency. 

6. Distributing more wisely the con- 
trol of property, especially in the di- 
rection of further experimentation in 
the forms of group and public owner- 
ship; consumer co-operatives should be 
extended, especially on the wholesale 
and producer level, and there should 
be no further tax restrictions on this 
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form of business enterprise. Public 
ownership should be extended into 
such projects as St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the Missouri Valley Authority. 

7. The promotion of collective bar- 
gaining. The right to join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing and to bar- 
gain collectively should in no instance 
be denied to any persons, nor should 
the responsibility that organized power 
implies be evaded by any organized 
group or so construed as to threaten 
democratic processes. This means 
recognizing the right to strike. 

8. Seeking means of introducing 
new values into employment in im- 
personal and niechanized pursuits, that 
men may not lose their sense of eco- 
nomic dignity and personal vocation. 

9. Shortening the work week to 
the lowest level commensurate with 
a high level of production, and cor- 
respondingly provide increased op- 
portunities for adult education and 
recreation. 

10. Abolishing exploitation of 
women and children in gainful em- 
ployment. This does not mean the 
advocacy of the equal rights amend- 
ment. 

11. The control of monopolies and 
the revision of the patent system. Fed- 
eral aid should be given to small busi- 
ness through low cost credit where 
not available through private sources. 

12. The initiation of fair employ- 
ment practices legislation on _ local, 
state, and federal levels with enforce- 
ment powers and enforcement commis- 
sions such as in pending federal leg- 
islation. 

13. The adoption of a national hous- 
ing program such as suggested in the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill financed by 


public and co-operative enterprise, and 


U.F.S.J. 


Mr. J. Bryan Allin, Chairman 
U.F.S.J. Advance 

6130 S. Greenwood Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


by public funds where necessary to 
provide housing developments for low- 
income groups. 

14, The initiation of an equitable 
tax program with a steeply-graduated 
income tax and large inheritance taxes, 
with no sales taxes, and no constitu- 
tional amendment putting a low limit 
on corporation taxes. 

15. The establishment of a federally- 
subsidized basic and applied scientific 
research program and scholarships for 
advanced students in social and physi- 
cal sciences, such as in pending leg- 
islation. 

16. The civilian control of atomic 
energy. 


’ Rural Democracy 

We recognize that historically the 
growth of American democracy was 
rooted in the life of small communities. 
Despite a high degree of urbanization, 
almost one half of the American people 
still live in rural places. They produce 
our food and fibre and from them come 
a high proportion of our future popu- 
lation. As immediate steps, we shall 
work for: 

1. Obtaining for rural people secur- 
ity on the land. This means owner- 
operation of family-sized farms, or a 
system of co-operative farming which 
will promote these values, such as 
extension of low-cost credit to family- 
type farming. 

2. Securing for rural people a fair 
share of the national income. This in- 
volves the strengthening of the bar- 
gaining power of the American farmer 


through expansion of co-operative 
techniques. 
3. The establishment for rural 


people of adequate social institutions. 
The rural. dweller should have homes, 
schools, churches, and community serv- 
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ices not identical with those of the 


city, but equally complete and adequate 
to meet the true needs of the constit- 


 uents. 


ig 


4. The redefinition of the role of 
the village. Only half our rural people 
are farmers. The other half, village 
dwellers, have been largely neglected 


in rural planning. We must seek 'to re- 


think the role, restore the dignity, and 
repossess the values inherent in the 
American village. 


Intercultural Democracy 


Religion and science teach that all 
men are of one blood. As immediate 
steps toward brotherhood, we shall 
work for: 

1. Affirming the fundamental unity 
of the races and destroying all myths 
which deny this unity and all inequali- 
ties between racial, religious, and na- 


tionality groups. 


2. Creating patterns which allow 
equal mobility and equal opportunity 
to every individual without regard to 
racial, religious, or ethnic identifica- 
ton, and break down patterns of dis- 
crimination and of segregation in every 
area of human association. 


3. Overcoming, as our primary 
responsibility, the racial segregation 
which is manifest within our own 
churches. 


Democracy in the Family and School 


As the chief institution through 
which children may be brought into 
religious life in society, the family and 
the school must be established on firm 
foundations. As immediate steps, we 
shall work for: 


1. Fostering a conception of mar- 
riage and-the family as based on love 
and loyalty rather than solely on ro- 
mantic love or sexual compatability. 


2. Preventing the restrictions on 
information about birth-control and 


. supporting public clinics for advice to 


prospective parents in order that chil- 
dren may come into the world in keep- 
ing with a planned pattern of family 
growth. 

3. Securing adequate health facili- 
ties for all family needs, from prenatal 
care to death, such as in the pending 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell medical care 
legislation. 

4. Surrounding every family with 
decent housing, adequate and good 
clothing, and security against want. 

5. Extending public education pro- 
grams, combining federal subsidies 
with local initiative, to include pre- 
school children and adults, and es- 
pecially to include special schools for 
industrial workers, farmers, immigrants, 


“Gentlemen, I would remind you that 
Servetus never mentioned endowments.” 


and other groups with special educa- 
tional interests. 

6. Making a high school education 
available to all young people without 
respect to religion or race, and pro- 
viding higher education for all who are 
worthy of it, through government sub- 
sidies to public tax-supported schools 
or to students under conditions which 
safeguard academic freedom. 

7. Providing for the teaching of 
ethics and civic responsibility as a 
part of our total American education 
program, yet preventing the introduc- 
tion of released time religious educa- 
tion in the schools. 


Democracy in the Church 

We recognize that many of the fore- 
going proposals imply a reordering of 
policies and practices of our local 
churches and our denomination. We 
confess our institutional involvement 
in most of the conditions which oppose 
the achievement of the goals we have 
set for ourselves. Yet this very involve- 
ment helps to define our present task 


and to provide means for performing 


it. As immediate steps, we shall work 
for: 


1. The use of the physical property, 
invested funds, business transactions, 
and social prestige of our churches for 
the promotion of the social goals en- 
visioned above. 

2. Giving the members of our 
churches a sense of personal and social 
responsibility and a rebuke to smugness 
and indifference, and influence them 
toward the building of a more demo- 
cratic and just society. 

3. Opposing, wherever it exists, the 
control of our churches by any single 
economic class or racial group. 

4. Examining and improving the 
practices of churches as consumers and 
employers, especially with respect to 
the ages, hours, and social security of 
their employees. 


The above material, beginning on page 
371, was edited and submitted by 
Dr. Homer A. Jack. 


UNITARIAN LIBERTY 
(Continued from page 345) 


religion suffers. I’m tempted to sneak 
into a back seat in the Congo church 
next year.” 

A general survey reveals a confusing 
scene. Here are parsons reading es- 
says to parishioners who could well stay 
at home and open Emerson and read 
better ones to themselves. There are 
parsons setting themselves up as ama- 
teur economists in gowns, as experts on 
the passing, ignoring the permanent, 
while over yonder are others so at the 
end of their rope that they resort to re- 
viewing the latest best-seller in the pul- 
pit. 

Here are positivists trying to pull 
themselves up by their own bootstraps, 
casually dismissing God and Soul and 
Prayer as “imponderables.” There are 
“dated” Theists still employing the 
words “God” and “Soul” and “Prayer” 
as a refuge for their emotional ignor- 
ance, reactionaries of such long stand- 
ing that they stumble only with their 
heels. 

Contrast them with the extreme and 
hurried advancers so deliciously des- 
cribed by Samuel Crothers. “Some of 
the advanced thinkers are as trouble- 
some as any. They get going so fast 
that they skid. Before they know it, 
they are advancing backward. “They 
have a delightful sense of going as they 
please till they collide with some fact 
they didn’t know was there. . . When a 
new idea gets hold of an unfinished 
mind it has the time of its-life.” 

Have I overdrawn the picture of our 
haphazard agglomeration of Theo-cen- 
trics, Christo-centrics, Homo-centrics, 
and Ego-centrics, all “free” to follow 
their idiosyncracies regardless of their 
effect upon the Faith, well-named Uni- 
tarianism? 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m, Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 
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BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
First and Second Churches in Boston uniting with 


Arlington Street Church for Summer Services, 
Sundays, 11.00 A.M. Aug. 11, Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin, D. D., Philadelphia; Aug. 18, Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, D. D., Boston; Aug. 25, 
Rev. Joseph Lyle McCorison, D. D., National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Sept. 1, Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, Chicago; Sept. 8, Rev. 


Frederick M. Eliot, D. D., Boston. Friends and 
visitors are cordially welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 
D., Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. There will be no 
Sunday services during August. 
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THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m, Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 
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THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


Only a Beginning 


What Christianity needs is that it 
shall be filled to overflowing with the 
spirit of Jesus, and in the strength of 
that shall spiritualize itself into a 
living religion of inwardness and love, 
such as its destined purpose should 
make it. Only as such can it become 
the leaven in the spiritual life of man- 
kind. What has been passing as 
Christianity during these nineteen cen- 
turies is merely a beginning, full of 
weakness and mistakes, not a full-grown 
Christianity springing from the spirit 
of Jesus. 

—ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Energy expended in fighting Com- 
munism, if devoted to preserving 
democracy, would make totalitarianism 
undesirable and democracy impreg- 
nable. Men who summon us to a 
holy war against Communism are not 
only declaring war on Russia, but are 
diverting our attention from the pri- 
mary obligation to democratize our own 
economic, political, ecclesiastical and 
social life. 

~—G. Bromitey Oxnam, Bishop, 

The Methodist Church 


The common inhumanity of the con- 
servative and the revolutionist is that 
they believe in principles before people. 
Each of them, to promote his philoso- 
phy, must at some point betray the hu- 
mane temper and baptize his philoso- 
phy in blood. 

For the. conservative it has been 
justifiable to shoot strikers and to let 
unemployed masses shift for themselves. 
For the revolutionist it has been justi- 
fiable to liquidate a stubborn economic 
class or purge a political opposition. 

Against their belief in principle be- 
fore people the man of humane temper 
is a skeptic, an unbeliever, a tolerant 
man who doesn’t know the truth ex- 
cept that no principle is greater than 
people. 

—Joun W. Cyrus, Unitarian, 
Omaha 


It seems to me that the distinctive 
element in Unitarianism has been the 
rejection of the medieval “Drama of 
Salvation,” both as an interpretation 
of history and as a doctrinal system. 


These quotations are taken from mate- 
rial made available to us by local 
churches. A general invitation is extended 
all liberal churches to send us material 
regularly. 
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This drama (creation, fall of man, 
atonement to satisfy God’s displeasure, 
the end of the world, etc.) grew up 
during the early Middle Ages and was 
fabricated out of the diverse elements 
found in the Bible. This is still im- 
plicit in the theological thinking of the 
conventional denominations. In place 
of the low estimate of human nature 
basic to such a system the Unitarians 
hold a view that might be called a 
qualified optimism. And, in place of 
the “fall of man” interpretation of 
history, an evolutionary or emergent 
theory has been substituted. Instead 
of insistence upon rigid doctrinal uni- 
formity, we have always encouraged 
the free, inquiring spirit in matters of 
belief. i 

—RatpH Kyper, Unitaran, 

Walpole, N. H. 


I like to think of democracy in terms 
of the dream of a society in which 
every person shall count, in which all 
resources—including the abilities and 
achievements of the unusually compe- 
tent—shall be devoted to the good of 
the whole people, in which liberty and 
security shall dwell with justice and 
peace, in which free men shall be 
bound together for the guaranty of 
freedom for all men. This is a great 
dream, in the pursuit of which we must 
never turn back, but toward which we 
must build a highway for all men every- 
where. 


—Curtis W. Reese, Unitarian, 


Chicago 


The modern world has accepted four 
central ideas that distinguish it from 
the ancient world. These ideas are: 
the goodness of man, the utility of 
change, the efficacy of reason, and 
democracy. These ideas are being at- 
tacked on every hand. Many wish io 
abandon one or more of them and re- 
turn to an older faith. The question 
we must answer is this: can all these 
ideas be incorporated in an adequate 
religious faith? 

—Tuappeus B. CuiarKk, Unitarian, 

St. Louis 


We Christians stare ourselves blind on 
our abstract “eternal truths” and believe 
we have done our duty nobly towards 
society when we keep them unsoiled 
and defend them against attacks. We 
are more concerned with the teaching 
itself than with the soul that is to be 
taught. But the question is precisely to 


know not what is eternally true in 
itself, but how to apply that eternal 


. truth to our time, here and now, in 


definite and specific human relation- 
ships and circumstances. To know 
when to apply the eternal verities and 
when to proclaim them; this is spiritual 
leadership. To that end serve the 
priestly office! To what other end, 
pray? “Whoever,” harshly remarked 
Emil Brunner, one of the few remain- 
ing prophets of our time, “whoever says 
that he has the eternal Word and does 
not translate it into the language of 
his time and adapt it to the exigencies 
of his time does not have the eternal 
Word at all. He is a liar.” 


—PIERRE VAN PaassEn, Unitarian, 
Bronxville 


Six days a week we live in an 
ordered world where there seems to be 
cause and effect, harmony, unity, pro- 
gress. On Sunday we park our brains 
in the vestibule and enter a church and 
a world in which angels infest wells, 
axes float, dry sticks change to snakes, 
men walk on water, the dead come to 
life, and bedeviled hogs commit suicide. 
We name this feeblemindedness “faith,” 
and stride forth all-aglow with right- 
eousness. Nonsense is still nonsense 
when it is pious nonsense. It is no 
more credit to a man to be gullible 
on Sunday than on Monday. 


—Harotp Scott, Unitarian 
Miami 


We hold that the basic truth of all 
religions, of science and common sense, 
is one. ‘And that this truth—studied, 
understood and applied—will lead the 
individual to satisfying, worthy life, 
and will turn world chaos into a fellow- 
ship of peace, justice, love. This is 
the Universality and Unity which makes 
our faith Universalist and Unitarian, as 
distinguished from all things sectarian, 
divisive, partial. 

—SHELDON SHEPARD, Unitarian, © 

Hollywood 


Your religion is your greatest alle- 
giance as a free human soul. Beyond 
the loyalty of position, of family, of 
country, religion binds you to the good, 
the right, the eternal. It is the loca- 
tion of your life in the world of the 
spirit. It offers you at once strength - 
and obligation, love and justice, sal- 
vation and sacrifice. By such a freely 
taken allegiance you bind yourselves in- 
to place in the whole human history, 
you prepare salvation for your «wn 
soul, and you advance the creation o 
the Kingdom of God on Earth. 

—NATHANIEL LaurtaT, Unitarian, 

San José 1¢- 


“New Methods in Biblical Interpretation Imperatively Veeded 


Legend identified the lost tribes of Israel with Jacob’s beloved wife, Rachel. 
But on the other hand, the patriarch’s unloved wife, Leah, was the legendary ances- 
tress of post-exilic Jewish writers through whom the Bible has come to us. These 
writers’ treatment of the “Tabernacle in the Wilderness” is most remarkable and 
arresting: 


The chief architect is a descendant of Leah. The leading donors of equipment are 
descended from Leah. The Tabernacle is entirely surrounded by descendants of Leah, pre- 
venting approach by Ephraimites, the sons of Rachel. Sacrifice on behalf of Israel may 
be offered only by priests descended from Leah. The position of honor, facing the sun- 
rise, is held by the Leah-tribe of Judah with other Leah-tribes. But the Rachel-descended 
Ephraimites are ignominiously stationed on the west, or back, side of the camp. The march 
through the desert is headed by Judah and other Leah-tribes, to which are attributed the 
greatest military power; while the Ephraimites, to whom is attributed far less fighting 
strength, march in the rear. 


On the other hand, in actual, objective history before the Exile, the Ephraimites 
(descended from Rachel through Joseph) are protected by Judah from the deadly enemy 
Edom. The tribe of Judah is wedged in between Ephraim on the north, and Edom on the 
south. And this pattern of authentic history is followed by legend: ‘Jacob sent messen- 
gers . ... unto the land of Edom; and the messengers returned saying, Esau cometh with 
four hundred men. . . . Then Jacob divided the people into two bands. . . . And he put 
Rachel and Joseph hindermost,’’—in the safest position, farthest from the approaching 
Edomites. _ 


(An interesting Sunday afternoon can be spent in tracing out the maternal origin and 
history of the tribal ancestors in Genesis, chapters twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-two, thirty- 
three, thirty-five, verse sixteen foll.; and then comparing with tribal dispositions in tne book 
of Numbers, chapters one, two, three, four, seven. (See Exodus, chapter thirty-one) . 


The meticulous arrangement of the Tabernacle as a Leah-monopoly is the response 
of the Jewish, priestly school to the reverse disposal of the Hebrew nation in pre-exilic 
history and legend. As thus depicted, the Sanctuary stands at the brilliant focus of 
Priestly, or ecclesiastical, narratives which, in practice, have had three effects, as_ fol- 
lows:—to put ritual error on a plane with moral delinquency; to dim out the great Hebrew 
prophets behind the imposing facade of Priesthood; and to obscure Jehovah, the cham- 
pion of social and economic justice, behind the outlines of a conventional Deity who is 
preoccupied with individual ‘’sin.”’ 


Evolution toward One God began prior to the Babylonian Exile, under the economic 
pressure of social problems. But as already pointed out, the growth of monotheism in 
Judah after the Exile, and in the ancient and medieval Church, could not carry the 
weight of economic reform. This difficult paradox, however, has been in course of grad- 
ual resolution since the close of the Middle Ages; and it is rapidly approaching a climax 
on the international stage. A bright light is thrown on the general subject by the recently 
issued Cambridge Economic History (Cambridge University Press). Note the treatment 
of St. Chrysostom, the last of the ancient Church Fathers who dared raise the economic 
problem, and who knew far more about the Bible than did those who accomplished his 
downfall. 

—Louis Wallis. 


Advertisement 


In THE FIRST FREEDOM, | the author, MORRIS L. ERNST, 


calls attention to a serious threat to our freedom of speech and expression, — 


one that also menaces the world. He believes that the greatest of all possible 
A convincing study of the sources of energy lies in the free flow of ideas among the men and women 
‘ of the entire world. After proving our loss of free enterprise in the ‘idea’ 
American press, movies field, the author advocates a detailed program to reverse the trend toward 
and radio concentrated power over the thinking of the American people. This- book 
may prove to be one of the most controversial books of the year. ($3.00) 


EARTH COULD BE FAIR by PIERRE VAN PAASSEN is the 
eternal story of mankind as reflected in the little Dutch village of Gorcum 
against the background of the turbulent history of the twentieth century. 


The hunian biography Here is an international “Main Street’ as the author gives us an unforget- ~ 


of a city table story of the rebellion of man against the dead hand of authoritarian 
tradition and convention and against destructive totalitarian oppression. 
Here again the author’s unsurpassed talent for recreating the lives of hum- 
ble and mighty finds full scope. ($3.75) 


WILLIS RODNEY WHITNEY, PIONEER OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH is the biography of not only a great scientist, but an exceed- 


ingly lovable man, written by JOHN T. BRODERICK. As Donald Harring- _ 


Ane ngaging and inspiring ton says, in the Register: “Engaging and insp-ring are his earnestness and 


biograph y capacity for hard work and fun, When he described a scientist as ‘much. 


. like an active boy the world over. First he is inquisitive, then diligent 
as a seeker and finder, then communicative,’ he was describing himself.” 
($3.00) 


THE WORLD'S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY, oats 


Poems of the faith from all “by CAROLINE M. HILL, is a noted anthology containing over seven 
hundred outstand:ng poems by famous writers. The collection ranges from — 


the centuries and all the the Psalms of David to the most recent poems of religious thought; from 
nations the Egyptian hymn in honor of the Sun God to Rupert. Brooke’s beautiful 
poem on Heaven. ($2.49) 


Unlike the traditional Bible concordance, which lists verses by words, 


eee _ HARPER’S TOPICAL CONCORDANCE, compiled by 
For ministers, preachers, CHARLES R. JOY, arranges the verses under topics—25,000 texts under 


Bible students, public nearly 2,200 topies in all.- In addition, it lists a host of important modern 
_ topics, such as “agressiveness,” “self-control,” and “tolerance’—words 

speakers and writers which do not appear in the King James Version, and which consequently 
do not appear in other concordances ($3.50) 


One of the leaders of American Unitarianism, DR. CURTIS W. REESE. 
‘has given’ an excellent summary of a faith and its guiding principles in — 


A TR SE concept of this book, THE MEANING OF HUMANISM. Stated with frank- 
ss and clarity, Humanism is shown to be in accord with the expressions 

democracy lemocracy and the trends of modern times—in the words of the 

ord Courant, “this is a blue print for a brave, new humanistic 
an. ($1.00) 
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